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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


@ The venerable National Geographic 
Magazine made famous a slogan printed at 
the foot of each page of advertisements— 
“Mention the Geographic—it identifies you.” 
It was a plea to support those who bought 
space to tell their story and sell goods and 
services to the magazine’s readers. It was 
frank admission that the financial support of 
advertisers made it possible for the pub- 
lishers and editors to produce a better maga- 
zine for the readers. 


@ We feel the same way about the adver- 
tisers who are making it possible for the 
JourNAL to make strides forward. The in- 
dependence of advertising support and edi- 
torial and graphic progress is well known to 
readers like the JourNaL audience. We hope 
you will support our advertisers with the 
business that you can give them in your role 
as a purchaser of goods and services. 


@ We're not going to say “Plug the JouRNAL 
—it places you” we're just going to say that 
a word to the wise is sufficient. We know 
you'll agree with us when we say that we 
are helping ourselves when we support 
those who make it possible to produce 
our publication in its improved form and 
content. 
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Editor 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Check The Results: 


DR. ROBERT E. DOHERTY, former president of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and a man of much 
insight, once outlined the five essential steps in 
professional activity in this way: 

1. Define the problem 

2. Plan a solution 

3. Carry out the plan 

4. Check the results 

5. Learn from the experience 

It was Dr. Doherty's feeling that professional 
people too seldom pay sufficient heed to the last 
two steps. Yet professional progress in any field, 
including public relations, depends on checking 
the results and learning from the experience. 

In his arresting study on actual public relations 
practices in 85 large corporations, Nugent Wed- 
ding, assistant professor of marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (“Public Relations in Business,” 
reviewed in the JouRNAL’s September issue ), 
found that fewer than half of the business firms he 
interviewed made any attempt to measure the re- 
sults of their public relations activities. Of those 
that did, a majority relied on such haphazard and 
uncontrolled methods as “personal inquiries, 
which might mean anything. 


What Do YOU Think? 


AN INALIENABLE RIGHT of every American is to 
say what he thinks, on any subject that interests 
him. The most progress is made when what he 
has to say doesn't agree with the general, but lays 
out new facets of the subject, opens the door to 
new possibilities, or effectively opposes current 
ideas accepted by many without much thought. 

Public relations needs some plain speaking— 
especially in the family. Now is the time for you 
to say what you think—about anything that may 
interest or affect our profession. 

For example, in the September issue, and here 
again in October, Edward K. Moss has had some 
things to say about public relations and profes- 
sionalism. He seems to feel that we hardly meas- 
ure up to those other sound professions, medicine 
and the law. He says a professional must, among 


This is an astonishing confession of weakness 
in our profession. It is true that there is still much 
to be learned about checking the results of public 
relations work. But where the objectives are 
clearly stated in the first place, the extent to which 
they are achieved can almost certainly be found 
out. It requires effort. Sometimes it is expensive. 
But it seldom or never need be more than a minor 
part of the total public relations budget, and the 
cost of checking results ought always to be in- 
cluded in the original estimate of doing the job. 

Is there adequate knowledge among public re- 
lations men of such check-up techniques as the 
public relations audit, the field check, the opinion 
poll and the like? If these are known, what keeps 
them from being more widely used? Public re- 
lations will never go very far if it is only a patent 
medicine, to be measured in terms of the number 
of bottles taken. 

Maybe there is a special and important job here 
for a committee of the Society. Do we need a 
thorough study of various methods for measuring 
the effectiveness of public relations, including 
data on costs, availability of experienced people 
or services, and some real. authentic case histories? 


other things (1) consider public interest above 
private, and (2) work for the advancement of 
knowledge throughout the profession as well as 
for improvement of his own skill. In these he finds 
most public relations practitioners wanting. 

Do you agree? If you do, what do you think 
should be done about it? If you don’t how about 
expressing yourself? 

How about the JournaL? Do you think it good 
enough for our Society and our profession (beg- 
ging your pardon, Dr. Moss! ). If you don't, please 
say so, and give us some specifications. We'll 
never do better until you tell us what to do. 

If you have anything youd like to put into the 
boiling kettle of public relations thinking and dis- 
cussion, now is the best time to do it. Write us a 
letter. Put it in “The Hopper!” 
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New quest for data on 
community relations 


Intensive study by New York Chapter Workshop 


uncovers techniques, develops resource material 


By Thomas L. Cotton 


Director, Thomas L. Cotton Associates 


— RELATIONS PROGRAMS of 
business enterprises are paying off 
dollar-wise and in satisfactions. This is 
true in spite of the fact that community 
relations emphasis in the public relations 
framework is new and most of the pro- 
grams have been opportunistic. 

There is a pressing need for specific 
data on community relations techniques 
and practices. These data must be pre- 
sented in terms understandable to pub- 
lic relations practitioners, not all of 
whom are familiar with the current 
literature of the most pertinent social 
science disciplines, namely, social psy- 
chology, cultural anthropology,  soci- 
ology, political science and economics. 
This is a difficult communications task 
because the community organization 
process (the way things get done in the 
community) is buried in the findings of 
these disciplines. 

It is typical, for example, that things 
get done and decisions are made in the 
community through democratic partici- 
pation of those with a stake in the pro- 
posal. In the typical business enterprise 
on the other hand, decisions are made 
and things get done in authoritarian 
fashion. 

Public relations literature concerning 
community relations often describes pro- 
grams as case histories seemingly with 
no understanding of this basic difference 
of approach, As the histories unfold, you 
learn that this was done and that was 
done but why these things were done 
in a certain way is usually lacking. 

What we need in this area is a body 
of literature of what, how and why. It is 
the why which provides the foundation 
for basic principles. Once we have the 
basic principles, we can apply them in 
any democratic society with good results. 
With clearly stated goals, careful record- 
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ing and constant analyses, our com- 
munity relations literature will become 
cumulative and form a cornerstone for a 
public relations profession. 


New York Chapter Workshops 


The New York Chapter of the Society 
is tackling this problem through a com- 
munity relations workshop. The work- 
shop, composed of twenty members, has 
had four two-hour sessions; eight case 
histories of programs of community rela- 
tions in business enterprises have been 
presented and discussed. Although each 
history was different, measurable dollars- 
and-cents results were claimed for each. 

The committee which plans the work- 
shop sessions is composed of: 


Lt. James J. Brennan, Director, In- 
formation & Planning Public Relations 
Unit, Police Athletic League, New 
York; Roy A. de Groot, Public Rela- 
tions Counsel; John L. Fortson, Public 
Relations Director, National Society 
for Prevention of Blindness; Bates 
Raney, Staff Manager, Public Rela- 
tions Department, Johns - Manville 
Corporation; John V. Tharrett, Com- 
munity Relations Manager, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company; and 


Thomas D. Yutzy, Partner, Dudley, 
Anderson & Yutzy. 


The writer is chairman of the com- 
mittee and has presided over each ses- 
sion so far, A member acts as recorder 
to keep a record of the discussions and 
another acts as a critical observer to help 
the chairman keep the group on the 
track and assist in summarizing the 
discussion. 

A workshop differs from a seminar or 
other forms of conference in that it is 
supposed to produce a document of 
some sort. Discussion is the primary 
form of procedure and resource material 
is usually presented by members or ex- 
perts brought in for that purpose. 

The committee decided to introduce 
two case histories each session as source 
material for discussion. It wanted par- 
ticularly to bring out in the discussion 
the principles, practices and techniques 
illustrated in the case histories. How 
each program paid off and how top man- 
agement was sold on the program were 
among other questions explored. 

The four sessions have resulted in the 
accumulation of a mass of material. An 
editorial sub-committee will analyze that 
material this Fall and will present recom- 
mendations regarding its publication. 
The full committee will then either issue 
a document on community relations 
principles and practices or decide on 
more sessions to develop more material. 

Space here does not permit a full de- 
scription of the workshop, session by 
session. The case histories briefed on the 
following pages are selected from the 
eight used in the workshop. 

After the case histories had been pre- 
sented and the workshop had discussed 
them with agreement on such principles 
as I have listed, another obvious conclu- 
sion began to appear. The conclusion is 
this: programs of community relations 
initiated with the goal of informing the 
community about the enterprise tend 
gradually to change the goal to the build- 


Chairman of the PRSA’s New York Chapter Workshop 
on Community Relations, Thomas L. Cotton is the pro- 
prietor of the community and public relations firm 
which bears his name. One of the founding members 
of the American Association of Social Workers, the 
professional society in that field, he is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College (1917), and took graduate studies 
at Columbia University. Currently he is a Director of 
the New York State Citizens’ Council, Vice President 
of the New York Adult Education Council, and a 
Director of the Publicity Club of New York. 
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ing of a better community. It is logical 
that this should happen. In every case 
reported the greater the participation of 
management in community affairs, the 
greater the identification with the aspira- 
tions of the community, and the more 
successful the program, 

The writer has long maintained that 
the building of a better community 
should be the goal of any long range 
community relations program of an en- 
terprise. Only through such a sincere 
program will enterprise meet the expec- 


tations of the best elements of a com- 
munity. Furthermore, in the long run, 
only through better health agencies, bet- 
ter schools, finer recreational, traffic, 
parking, sanitation or housing facilities 
will an enterprise get good, healthy, 
happy, cooperative employees. 


Bank program presented 


To illustrate this type of long range 
community centered program, I brought 
the case of New York’s Bowery Savings 
Bank to the workshop. This case history 


was presented in the form of a demon- 
stration by Mr. Chester W. Schmidt, As- 
sistant Treasurer of the bank, with the 
help of one of my associates, Miss Kath- 
erine Copeland, expert film forum leader. 

Mr. Schmidt explained to the work- 
shop the need which the bank felt for 
helping improve the community sur- 
rounding its branch on the Lower East 
Side of the city. The bank saw this job 
of community betterment as a social job. 
To do a social job, a social organization 
was necessary. Such an organization re- 


CASE HISTORY No. 1 


Problem—The Bigelow-Sanford study pre- 
sented by John Tharrett, was concerned 
with industrial waste disposal. This prob- 
lem could have cost the company $100,- 
000 for a new disposal plant. However, 
because of the results of a long established 
community relations program the matter 
was settled at the moment for a $1000 con- 
tribution to the city. We called it the 10,- 
000 to 1 case. 


Cause—The immediate situation was one 
where the mayor had cut $6000 from the 
sewage budget by which the disposal plant 
which processed all waste, including that 
of the carpet factory, was maintained. The 
disposal plant was shut down, the river be- 
came polluted and the state commissioner 
ordered a hearing. He could have forced 
the company to build its own plant. 


Treatment—At the hearing the company 
avoided a fight, let its friends speak for it 
and made the offer of the gift of $1000. 
The company was quick to admit that three 
quarters of the waste was from their fac- 
tory and that the company carried only 
25% of the general tax load. 

The company gave out no releases but 
depended on face to face communication 
between its friends, its employees and its 
officials and the community. 

The elements of the Bigelow-Sanford 
long range community relations program 
were: 


1) Fair treatment of employees. 

2) Free communication with employees 
and the general public. 

3) The cultivation of ‘leading citizens 
through dinner meetings, mailings 
and personal contacts. 

4) Open house—plant visitations. 

5) Contributions of manpower 

money to good causes. 

Institutional ads and frequent press 

relations. 


and 
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Results—The offer of $1000 was accepted 
and the matter settled because of the tact, 


good-will and lack of paternalism with 


which the company met the situation. 


Workshop observations—In the workshop 
the discussion nailed down these principles 
as illustrated by the Bigelow-Sanford case. 


1) Meet specific, current public relations 

problems via long-range community 

relations program. (Prepare to cross 

bridges before you come to them.) 

Face to face communication is para- 

mount in a real crisis. 

The charge of paternalism is to be 

avoided rigorously. 

Find the natural leaders in a com- 

munity and cultivate them. 

5) Tact, correctness and insight are de- 
veloped through participation on 
community -problems. 
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CASE HISTORY No. 2 


Problem—Richard A. Aszling, Assistant Di- 
rector of Public Relations, presented a pilot 
program that The Borden Company 
started in 1947 in an Ohio town of 10,000 
population. The problem as expressed in the 
results of a community survey centered 
about high labor turnover, employee dis- 
satisfaction, lowered efficiency, general 
apathy, plus antagonism among townspeo- 
ple, and a lack of appreciation of the com- 
pany’s value to the community. 


Causes—The causes out of which the prob- 
lem grew were listed as neglect of human 
relations during a period of rapid expan- 
sion, poor internal communications and 
failure to tell the Borden story to the com- 
munity. 


Treatment—The program had internal as 
well as external elements. The first step 
was, for example, the expansion of em- 
ployee communications through all feasible 
channels. A unique tool for communication 
both with employees and the community 
was a regular weekly page in the local 
newspaper devoted to activities of the com- 
pany and its employees. Internal plant 
tours to give all employees an understand- 


ing of the whole operation were instituted. 

The whole personnel policy was ex- 
amined for points which tended to create 
adverse employee opinion. 

Measures were taken to introduce the 
cheese products of the factory locally and 
to show the financial importance of the 
company to the locality. 

A management club for social and hu- 
man relations training purposes was estab- 
lished. The union was included in public 
relations efforts. A speaker's bureau was 
organized and many meetings were or- 
ganized to develop cooperation with schools, 
inform the community, and deal with special 
problems such as milk supply. The latter 
problem was greatly eased and the supply 
stabilized by meetings with milk haulers 
who proved to be a strategic element in the 
plant and community relations. Inserts with 
milk checks to farmers kept this situation 
stabilized by providing a constant flow of 
information. 


Results—Two years after the program was 
initiated the survey was repeated and the 
good results were amazing. Progress was 
made in almost every phase of the prob- 
lem. It so happened that another company 
in the same community which did nothing 
on community relations during the period 
lost ground in community esteem accord- 
ing to the survey findings. 

Discussion in our workshop brought out 
these specific results from the program: 
higher job efficiency, lower unit costs, 
higher quality employees and a greatly 
stablized milk supply. Local people began 
to eat the cheese produced. They liked it 
and began to compliment the employees on 
their company’s product. This developed 
pride in the fact that they worked for Bor- 
den and a willingness to speak a good word 
for the company, a result of real importance 
public relations-wise. 


Workshop observations—We found at least 
three important community relations princi- 
ples illustrated in this case. 


1) A community relations program may 
need to start within the enterprise. 
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quired leadership. The right kind of 
leadership was largely non-existent in 
the area. Therefore, the bank decided to 
start the long-range program by identi- 
fying and training the young potential 
leaders in the community. 

A tentative plan of leadership training 
through the building of a committee of 
Junior Advisors to the bank on com- 
munity problems was prepared and 
taken to the local school officials, re- 
ligious leaders, and civic and _ social 
workers in the area for their advice, sug- 


gestions and possible cooperation. These 
community people thought well of the 
program and the school principals 
agreed to provide the names and home 
addresses of 35 young potential leaders 
from each junior high school in the area. 

The chairman of the board of the bank 
sends a personal letter to the homes of 
the 35 students from one school asking 
them to come to the bank on Wednes- 
days and Fridays from 3:30 p.m. to 5:30 
p-m. for the next following three weeks. 
This, he tells them, is in preparation for 


External relations are built on inter- 
nal or employee relationships. 
2) A consumer product if made popular 
locally will create good community 
relations; build good-will with em- 
ployees and neighbors. 
Community surveys before and after 
launching a program help sell man- 
agement on the wisdom of community 
relations work. 
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CASE HISTORY No. 3 


Problem—The third case history was _pre- 
sented by Thomas D. Yutzy. It had to do 
with a New England textile mill. The 
stated problems were low morale, excessive 
absenteeism and employee turnover; and 
community hostility plus excessive tax 
assessments. 


Causes—Listed as causes for these condi- 
tions were: management ignorance of hu- 
man relations principles; the company lay 
athwart of the wants and motivations of 
employees and residents; aloofness to the 
press. 


Treatment—In describing the treatment in 
this case, Mr. Yutzy said the management 
had to be convinced that the corporation 
must do more than furnish payrolls and pro- 
duce useful goods. 

As a first step management was per- 
suaded to placate the employees by provid- 
ing them with a cafeteria canteen, bowling 
alleys, showers, lockers, a lounge, pool 
tables, ping-pong and a piano. Employees 
and others were allowed to use the cafeteria 
for weddings and seasonal parties. 

The reaction of the community was so 
enthusiastic that top management began to 
find a good deal of satisfaction in these 
activities. The company was then led to put 
in an athletic field, playgrounds, a tennis 
court used for skating in the winter, and 
picnic areas. Meeting places for boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and open house visits as well 
as dances were provided for the commu- 
nity. Management began to give manpower 
and money to local drives and to take 
speaking dates in the community. An open 


door to the press was established. 

The people in top management made 
friends by being friendly to community 
aspirations. 


Results—The program bred satisfactions in 
all directions. The president of the mill now 
says, “The mill once taken for granted, now 
is taken to heart by the community.” 
Results of the program dollar-wise were 
higher morale, lowered absenteeism, more 
desirable employees, less turnover, com- 
munity good-will and fairer tax assessments. 


Workshop observations—Workshop discus- 
sion established the fact that the ignoring 
of attitudes and motivations of people is 
costly. The social satisfactions of the recrea- 
tion program and the collateral, egoistic 
satisfactions of committee workers needed 
in the program changed attitudes and upped 
job production. Participation of manage- 
ment people in community drives proved to 
skeptics that the company was trying to 
identify with the interests of the commu- 
nity. 

Analyzing the treatment in this case, the 
workshop saw the following principles 
illustrated: 


1) To meet community expectations, it 
is not enough for an enterprise to 
maintain payrolls and produce good 
products. 

First steps in the community rela- 
tions program must carry satisfac- 
tions for management or they may 
let the activity drop. 

The program must recognize basic 
motivations in human behavior, i.e., 
give social and egoistic satisfactions. 
Wide participation in planning and 
programing establishes two-way com- 
munication and gives insight as 
to next steps. Paternalism is thus 
avoided. 

Make news via participation in com- 
munity affairs. It eliminates need for 
seeking publicity and keeps press 
relations healthy. 

Make friends by being a hard work- 
ing friend of community causes. 


to 
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their becoming members of the Junior 
Advisors Committee. 

At this point in his story, Mr. Schmidt 
asked the members of the New York 
PRSA workshop to imagine themselves 
as fifteen-year-old junior high school 
students from School #130. He handed 
each workshop member a bottle of milk 
and straw. While the milk was consumed 
and the cookies and cake were passed 
several times, he made the little speech 
the chairman of the board usually makes 
to the Juniors, saying, “This is a great 
day for the bank and we hope it is for 
you. In order that you may be good 
Junior Advisors, we shall tell you of the 
functions of the bank and show you bank 
operations. We want to give you some 
leadership training so that you can help 
us be a good citizen and neighbor in this 
community.” 

“We have a theme for these meetings 
which sounds pretty big but we shall 
break it down into a sub-theme for each 
meeting. These sub-themes will be illus- 
trated by a motion picture which we 
shall discuss under expert leadership. At 
the end of each two hour session there 
will be a comic film for our amusement. 
There will be six of these meetings after 
which your group will elect five or six 
of you to the committee which plans 
your continuing relationship to this bank. 
We call it the Continuation Committee.” 

At this point, Mr. Schmidt introduced 
Miss Copeland. She gave us the general 
theme of the Juniors’ sessions “Indi- 
vidual Security Through Community 
Leadership.” 


Demonstrates typical session 


While it was impossible to have the 
six films shown, Miss Copeland pro- 
ceeded step by step to demonstrate how 
she conducts the Junior Advisory Com- 
mittee sessions. 

“Security,” she said, “is something 
which concerns the total personality. It 
is a feeling of belonging, of being 
needed, of being useful. It is a feeling 
that somebody wants you and that you 
are doing something good. That is the 
kind of security in which we are all 
interested—a total security. It is a big 
word. We have the idea here at the bank 
that saving has something to do with 
total security.” She named the several 
films that are used in the program as 
well as the sub-themes containing the 
ideas the program is designed to get 
across to the children. 


Films 
-“Your Thrift Habits” 
(Continued on Page 10) 


Sub-themes 
Save Regularly . 


Study in urban-rural relations 


By Rex F. Harlow 


Chairman, PRSA Educaticn and Research Committee 


NE OF THE INTERESTING PROJECTS 
O undertaken this year by the Edu- 
cation and Research Committee of the 
Public Relations Society of America is 
a program to improve urban-rural rela- 
tions in the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia. The program was launched May 
25th under the joint sponsorship of the 
Central Valley Empire Association (of 
California) and the Society. Serving in 
an advisory capacity and providing the 
funds for carrying on the project, is the 
Farm-City Relations Committee, a non- 
profit, statewide group of 46 California 
agricultural and business leaders. The 
Chairman of the Education and Re- 
search Committee of the Society is con- 
sultant to the Committee and director of 
the program. 

The problem with which the project 
deals is of utmost importance to Amer- 
ica. The farmers and the businessmen of 
this country are the last citadel of free 
enterprise. In their hands rests the hope 
of preserving—of recovering as well as 
preserving—the rights, privileges and op- 
portunities which have made our coun- 
try great. Hence it is imperative that 
farm and city people understand each 
other better and work together more 
closely as friends and partners. Yet the 
two groups are alarmingly apart; they 
even dissipate their energies in costly 
antagonisms. 

The program attempts to develop in 
the farmers and city people of the San 
Joaquin Valley a better understanding 
of their mutual problems, needs and op- 
portunities—thereby paving the way for 
their combined efforts to help create a 
safer, saner and freer way of life. The 
committee is carrying on an active cam- 
paign of education and information in 
the Valley through use of the following 
principal means: 


Active face-to-face contacts. 

Meetings, speeches, conferences. 

Publicity—in the press, on the radio, 
in newsreels, through other media—both 
local and national. 


Information material—printed matter, 
special articles, feature stories—as widely 
distributed as funds permit. 

Reports to the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America on all steps taken, de- 
velopments resulting therefrom, and the 
over-all results of the program as they 
take shape and mature. 


This pilot effort is being restricted to 
the San Joaquin Valley in the belief that 
a successful formula can thereby be 
more easily developed for improving 
urban-rural relations. 

Cooperation of the newspapers, the 
radio stations, the civic clubs, educa- 
tional, religious and other groups, has 
produced splendid results. Up and down 
the Valley the program has become 
widely known, although efforts to date 
have been restricted to Fresno County. 
Early in the fall other counties will be 
entered and the program extended. 

An initial “kickoff” meeting was set 
up in the rural community of Sanger, a 
little city of 6,000 population lying 15 
miles east of Fresno. Five hundred and 


Rex F. Harlow, Chairman, PRSA Education and 
Research Committee. His group is directing five 
national public relations research projects for 
the Society during 1950. 


seventeen farm and city people attended. 
Most of them were from Fresno County. 
but a number came several hundred 
miles from different parts of the state, 
such as Berkeley, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The chairman of the Farm- 
City Relations Committee presided, and 
the president of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce made the prin- 
cipal address. 

Interest in the program has been 
aroused in 370 statewide agricultural 
and business organizations in California. 
Through official action of their boards, 
letters from their executive heads, and 
by use of other concrete means their 
cooperation is being offered. Requests 
for speakers to appear before their meet- 
ings and for news notes and special arti- 
cles for publication in their periodicals 
are coming from all sides. The metro- 
politan press and radio stations are also 
bringing the program to the attention of 
people from one end of California to the 
other. National farm, trade and general 
magazines are beginning to seek mate- 
rials for feature articles on the project. 

Having passed the initial stage of in- 
troducing, publicizing and popularizing 
the program, attention now is being 
directed toward specific activities. The 
project is in the consolidating stage. 
Basic economic data which can be used 
to supplant misconceptions and guesses 
with facts are being developed with the 
aid of the Agricultural Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of California, the 
Giannini Foundation, the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
other agencies. These data have to do 
with such things as costs of production, 
distribution, and marketing of commodi- 
ties and profits of farmers and business- 
men. Wide distribution of these facts is 
planned through publication of printed 
pieces, programs before groups and over 
the air, and in newspaper, magazine, 
and other articles. 

An effort is underway to introduce 
farm-city relations into the curricula of 
high schools, colleges and agricultural 
and trade institutions throughout the 
state. Cooperation from school authori- 
ties is enthusiastic. 

Cooperation between farmers who 
produce food and businessmen who 
process and distribute what the farmers 
produce is an absolute necessity in the 
rising war economy. Hence the farm- 
city relations program almost inevitably 
will increase in significance and become 
more valuable as the months pass. 
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Is public relations 
a profession? 


Part 2 of 2 parts—Professionalism: just a 


label, or a way of life to the practitioner? 


By Edward K. Moss 


Director of public relations 
American Management Association 


ETS LOOK FOR A MOMENT at the re- 
quirement that a_ professional's 
first devotion and obligation is to the 
public, to society. 

First, do we as public relations prac- 
titioners always tell the truth? Second, 
do we work for socially desirable ends? 

Disseminating inaccurate information 
to the public knowingly is, in a sense, 
like a doctor’s writing a prescription for 
narcotics for an addict when there is no 
medical justification. Deliberately giving 
a client counsel he wants to hear is like 
an attorney's conspiring with his client 
to cheat the law. Worse perhaps because 
legal statutes are man-made and _ the 
laws of human behavior with which pub- 
lic relations counsel deals are much more 
nearly immutable. 

We know reputable doctors and law- 
vers—and most of them are—don’t do 
this sort of thing. And reputable doctors 
and lawyers do acknowledge their pri- 
mary obligation to the public. And they 
do keep clients happy. And they do 
make a living, good ones. 

Now I don’t mean that the run of pub- 
lic relations counsel will take on a gam- 
bling syndicate or a narcotics ring or a 
crooked political machine as accounts. 
(Though it’s been done.) And I don’t 
mean we'd take on an agency of a 
foreign government whose philosophy 
or conduct is inimical to our own coun- 
try. (Though that’s happened, too.) 

I do believe—and I think anyone does 
who has taken a good look around re- 
cently—there’s much more room for im- 
provement than we admit—privately or 
publicly. If you think the questions I’m 
raising are academic; if you agree that 
we should not believe we are already 
behaving as professionals, let me give 
you some examples. 
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One leading public relations firm has 
weekly lunches for its senior staffers at 
which there is usually one prominent 
outsider. Recently a guest polled those 
around the table on whether they 
thought their ultimate responsibility was 
to their clients or to the public. All said 
to the client. Only one even looked as if 
he might have answered otherwise if the 
boss hadn’t been present. 

There’s no reason to believe this firm 
is atypical. It’s one of the largest in the 
nation. One of the most successful. It 
enjoys a good reputation. A list of its 
clients is truly impressive. 

All right, you say. What more can you 
ask than good clients and fine reputa- 
tion, Just this: if we want to be busi- 
nessmen whose speciality is public rela- 
tions, nothing could be more desirable; 
if we want to be professionals, then the 
firm mentioned has everything—but the 
essential ingredient. 


There are two approaches 


Well, why adopt and live by a pro- 
fessional code if we can do as well as 
this firm without it. We've been saying 
to each other for some time now—that 
publications can move mountains (of un- 
favorable attitudes) and cause rivers (of 
opinion) to flow. That we can change the 
social, business and political climate in 
which we live. (And, by heaven, I think 
we've proved it. ) 

If this is true, it seems to me that the 
inherent responsibility of the public re- 
lations practitioner for the public wel- 
fare is so great that it must soon be gen- 
erally recognized whether we like it or 
not. If, by that time public relations isn’t 
a responsible profession in the true sense, 
then the practice of public relations will 
inevitably be a target for regulation, 


probably by government—and without 
the advice of those engaged in public 
relations. 

Another likely alternative is that the 
responsibility and the opportunities for 
individual and group progress by public 
relations practitioners will pass by de- 


fault to another group, the general busi- 


ness executive and management expert 
—to whom public relations specialist 
would have the same relationship as the 
medical laboratory technician to the doc- 
tor. And the same limited opportunities. 

Let’s look at another example of prac- 
tice today in the light of true profes- 
sional standards: 

A campaign on behalf of one of the 
nation’s largest industries, involving the 
annual expenditure of more than $1,- 
000,000 by industry organization and 
much more by individual companies in 
the industry, is premised on this thought 
(taken from the presentation of the firm 
to the client): 


“There are two approaches .. .: 
1. The ‘educative approach’ 
2. The ‘automatic response’ ap- 


proach 


“The ‘educative approach’ presents 
informational material and the indi- 
vidual can go fully into the pros and 
cons of an issue and arrive at his own 
conclusion ...The ‘educative ap- 
proach’ is the foundation stone of the 
learning process. It should always be 
carried on but... The ‘educative ap- 
proach’ alone takes a long time. Years, 
even generations are required to un- 
derstanding of even simple funda- 
mentals. 

“The ‘automatic response’ approach 
uses a technique that industry has de- 
veloped and utilized with conspicu- 
ous success in marketing products. 
Ivory soap advertises it is ‘99-44 / 100% 
pure’ and ‘it floats.’ Year after year the 
public buys Ivory soap. The synthesis 
of the product is not discussed. There 
is no detailed analysis of the chemistry 


Edward K. Moss, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, is 
program chairman of PRSA's 
New York Chapter and a mem- 
ber of the national Education and 
Research Committee. 


involved. The public gets two simple 
impressions. It buys the products... 
“The psychology that makes this 
sound for product merchandising ap- 
plies with equal force to the ‘mer- 
chandising’ of central ideas.” 


Those are direct quotes from the pres- 
entation of the public relations coun- 
selling firm. The firm was selected on 
the basis of this presentation, its think- 
ing was accepted and is still being acted 
upon. 


Analyze the approach 


Without straining at gnats or looking 
under the bed for ghosts, it must seem to 
an objective observer—and it already 
does to a small but vocal dissident minor- 
ity in the industry—there are implicit in 
the thinking behind this campaign a 
number of attitudes far from profes- 
sional, Not only far from consideration 
of the ultimate public interest but also 
the interest of the industry concerned. 
Perhaps even dangerous to both. 

First, that the American community 
is made up of relatively slow-witted, not- 
too-bright people. (The “educative ap- 
proach” takes a long time. “Years, even 
generations are required for understand- 
ing of even simple fundamentals”. ) 

Second, that someone has to do John 
Q. Public’s thinking for him. (“There is 
no detailed analysis. The public gets 
two simple impressions...the auto- 
matic response approach.”) The ideas 
are pre-digested, the public is given the 
answer and statement of the problem is 
skipped. It’s over John Q.’s head, any- 
way. 

There’s no doubt that this technique 
has been successful in advertising. It was 
also used “successfully” with noteworthy 
and far-reaching results by Hitler and 
Stalin and many before them. In fact, 
wasn’t it the very key to their public 
relations efforts? 

Third—and this is perhaps a question 
of technique as well as moral and pro- 
fessional standard—since when can ideas 
be sold with the same techniques as 
soap? Or soap, or any other product, be 
sold with the same techniques necessary 
to teach, say, political philosophy? 


Reputation at stake 


The automatic response is acceptable 
and useful as an advertising technique 
because it is backed by the. name and 
repute of its manufacturer and the prod- 
uct is susceptible to tangible, relatively 
speedy physical test by the consumer. 
But that doesn’t apply to the case at 


hand. Here, in trying to win acceptance 
for its economic or social status—specifi- 
cally to avoid the charge of monopoly 
—the industry is dealing not with a prod- 
uct backed by its reputation but with the 
reputation itself. 

There seems little doubt that weigh- 
ing a standard of conduct against itself 
is indeed sleight of hand that indicates 
little faith in the public mentality or a 
moral responsibility to the public weal. 
And what’s worse for the industry is 
that it puts itself in the position of the 
magician who comes to believe he really 
can turn playing cards into dollar bills. 
Or at least it presupposes a view gen- 
erally discarded sometime back: what's 
good for business is good for the coun- 
try. 

Furthermore, this sort of thing—using 
the company’s or industry's product rep- 
utation to sell its institutional character- 
istics doesn’t work too well—as GE’s 
Charles Wilson pointed out in his ques- 
tion: 


“Why is it that those people who pay 
us money (for our product) like us, and 
those people to whom we pay money 
(our employees) don’t?” 


Or that companies that produce some 
of the nation’s greatest products—autos, 
steel, etc.—often rate among the lowest 
in public favor? 


Company size irrelevant 


Anyway you look at it, the industry 
campaign based on the “automatic re- 
sponse” leaves much to be desired from 
a responsible professional viewpoint. 

Let’s look at another. In this case the 
objective is more or less the same. In 
trying to prove the client industry does 
not exercise its economic strength un- 
fairly, the public relations counsel is dis- 
seminating the facts broadcast: no one 
company in the industry can exercise un- 
fair economic advantage because there 
are more than 100,000 independent 
companies in the industry. 

But as the economists tell us, the num- 
ber of companies in an industry is no 
criterion. It’s the percentage of control 
exercised. And in the particular case the 
economist will also tell you that an inter- 
locking structure of control among the 
companies and their economic interde- 
pendence is such that in reality a com- 
paratively small number of companies 
do exercise great control. Asked about 
this privately, a member of the public 
relations staff of the industry organiza- 
tion said: 


“We can’t very well challenge the fig- 
ures our industry gives us, can we?” 


That doesn’t seem to fit anybody's 
definition of public relations that I know 
of, even leaving aside for the moment 
the question of professionalism. 

Objectively, we'd probably all agree 
that practices such as these are not only 
harmful to the public interest, but also 
the private interest which supposedly 
stands to gain from the deception. For if 
instances like these were multiplied the 
media of communication, formal and in- 
formal, would soon be discredited and a 
veritable chaos would result in the ensu- 
ing atmosphere of distrust. Not even the 
scrupulously honest would be above sus- 
picion and disbelief. So let’s not forget 
what happened to the reputation of ad- 
vertising for truth and sincerity. 


Non-direct counselling 


Here’s another case. In an entirely 
different kind of industry there is an in- 
dustry-wide campaign to prove the in- 
dustry a good citizen in the national 
community. The campaign is being 
handled by both inside and outside pub- 
lic relations people. It has been going on 
for several years. To date it has been 
focused entirely on telling the industry 
story to the various publics. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, has been done to 
examine or correct practices within the 
industry which do not make it a good 
citizen. 

Nevertheless, the public relations ex- 
ecutives involved insist on calling their 
efforts a public relation campaign. Their 
explanation: “We couldn't get anywhere 
trying to tell the industry that some of 
what it is doing is wrong. We wouldn't 
last five minutes. This way we're at least 
focusing industry attention on what's 
good and will win public approval and 
therefore, indirectly telling them what 
isn’t desirable.” 

There’s a point there all right. Some- 
thing the personnel people call “non-di- 
rect counselling.” But, for heaven’s sake, 
why damage the name of public rela- 
tions by using it on a campaign that is 
actually only refined press agentry or at 
best publicity? How can we achieve the 
status of a profession down that road? 
Even the man with a lawyer degree who 
makes his living as a five percenter calls 
himself a businessman and not a pro- 
fessional attorney. 

In a speech before the last annual 
meeting of the Public Relations Society 
of America, it was said: “The best tool 
with which to open closed minds is dra- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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How about a Company 


Newsreel? 


By Dan J. Forrestal 


Assistant director, public relations department 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


NE PRODUCT of Hollywood and New 
York film studios which has 
changed little with the years, which has 
never gone arty, and which has more re- 
cently played an increasingly important 
role in television, is the newsreel. 

Here is a red-blooded un-Techni- 
colored vehicle, with a spirited pace and 
a sense of immediacy. It is the sire of the 
so-called documentary motion picture 
and perhaps the most candid form of 
all film techniques, involving both en- 
tertainment and information. 

Hollywood has used it to advantage, 
and so has television, so why should the 
newsreel format not be considered in in- 
dustry, where the motion picture has 
become a helpful communications 
vehicle? 

Advantages of the newsreel format are 
surely worth examining, especially when 
viewed in the light of simplicity and 
economy. Quite frequently, industrial 
movies encounter cost and delay haz- 
ards; and a review of such perils in the 
making of an orthodox film is perhaps 
the best road to understanding the 
simple advantages of the newsreel 
technique. 

Let us assume you are making an 
orthodox movie and that you have a 
script for a 20-minute, 16-mm. Koda- 
chrome production. Scenes are to be 
made at perhaps a half-dozen geographic 
locations, both exteriors and interiors. 

Okay, so it rains while your crew is 
in Paducah, and the script calls for ex- 
teriors there. What does the crew do? It 
waits for sunshine. Such an unscheduled 
and unwanted wait is usually a cost 
factor, often a big cost factor. 

You generally need intensive lighting 
for your color sequences to be made in- 
doors. In many cases, this means hooking 
up a 220-volt line; in other cases, pro- 
duction cycles are halted for safety 
reasons. Here, too, costs and delays 
frequently occur. 
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You need transitional sequences and 
optical effects to hold your film story 
together. You require that background 
music be blended nicely, and you order 
multiple channel recording of music and 
narration to assure a smooth over-all 
effect. You are limited by the require- 
ment of obtaining only photography that 
will not interfere with the production’s 
continuity. There is no room for irrele- 
vant miscellany. 

Despite these handicaps — and they 
seldom occur as bunched as these para- 
graphs would indicate—the orthodox in- 
dustrial film, whether in black-and-white 
or in color, is still a sure-fire best bet 
solution of some of industry’s communi- 
cations problems with the general pub- 
lic, or with such specific groups as 
customers or employes. 

In our case, we wanted to do a film 
which would give employes of Monsanto 
Chemical Company a greater insight into 
the company’s over-all activities; and, at 
the same time, we wanted to by-pass 
some of the aforementioned handicaps. 
“1949 Newsreel” was the answer, a 20- 
minute black-and-white film made for a 
few thousand dollars. 

Photography for this unorthodox ven- 
ture was handled by our photographer, 
who was generally present, anyway, at 
newsworthy and pictureworthy events 


within the company. Only a few se- 
quences were farmed out — generally at 
far-distant locations. 

Our photographer found variety the 
theme of his newsreel assignments. Most 
of the company’s locations were visited, 
and emphasis was placed on people, in- 
cluding many closeups. 

The content of “1949 Newsreel,” 
therefore, might be described as a bird’s- 
eye view: the presentation of a safety 
award... the dedication at Texas City 
of a memorial to employes who lost their 
lives in the disaster of April, 1947 . . 
use of company products at customers’ 
plants ... employe picnics, golf tourna- 
ments, baseball games, open houses. . . 
sales meetings . . . production and trans- 
portation . . . the signing of a labor con- 
tract. These are some of the scenes 
which form an informal profile of the 
company’s 1949 activities for all em- 
ployes to see. 

Usual newsreel techniques are em- 
ployed—a title at the beginning of each 
chapter; and new music, generally 
spirited in nature, in sync with each new 
chapter title. The whole thing is rather 
tightly edited and the pace is rather fast. 

There was no waiting for the sun to 
displace the rain; very little artificial 
illumination, because of the use of high 
speed black-and-white film; there were 
no transitional shots, no optical effects. 

As might be expected, we fell into an 
assortment of booby traps, and have 
plotted a course for the avoidance of 
same in “1950 Newsreel,” which is now 
in the works. 

It’s no annual report, despite its an- 
nual flavor; it’s no mass circulation 
vehicle. It is intended primarily for in- 
ternal projections. Employes are in it, 
employes see it. Additionally, it was 
premiered at the company’s stockholder 
meeting in March. 

It’s just a plain newsreel, with every- 
thing except bathing beauties. And we're 
working on that oversight now. 
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matic picture-building. Your gems of 
truth and wisdom have to be wrapped in 
a scintillating mantle. It’s because the 
Public Relations profession (note the 
capitals) and its allied professions, know 
something about presenting abstract 
ideas in abstract form to masses of peo- 
ple who are too occupied with their daily 
lives to think analytically on their own 
account, that the average man today is 
in a position to know more about the 
ends of human affairs than ever in his- 
tory.” 

Aside from the disrespect for the pub- 
lic mind evidenced again here, there also 
is the question “who is going to decide 
the ideas that are gems of wisdom and 
truth?” The client who foots the bill, or 
the conscience and intellectual integrity 
of the public relations practitioner work- 
ing within the confines of a professional 
code? What code? 

To put it another way. For a long 
time public relations people have been 
advising business leaders to temper 
their profit-awareness with social aware- 
ness. The question here is, are we taking 
our own advice or are we more con- 
cerned with improving our fleetness in 
pursuit of that new client? 

Unfortunately, there are many more 
examples. We are all familiar with at 
least some of them. And if it is true that 
we as PR practitioners are not yet pro- 
fessionals it’s serious—not because it 
keeps us from qualifying as professionals 
in any abstract sense, but because it 
keeps us from doing a better job com. 
petitively. 


Pampering is no favor 


Pampering our client or our com 
panies by fostering pleasant but inaccu- 
rate stereotypes of the public interest 
and desires—or even allowing them to 
retain existing misapprehensions is cer- 
tainly no favor to them, nor is failure to 
offer the most up-to-date professional 
knowledge. It is certainly less a favor to 
ourselves in the long run. 

Top management—of business, gov- 
ernment, educational, welfare of what- 
ever organizations—are increasingly alive 
today to just this fact. Some among them 
unfortunately, are more alive to its im- 
plications than many of us in public 
relations. 

We are fond of saying to each other 
that “top management” does not accept 
us completely because of an envy of our 
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special knowledge or an inability to deal 
with intangibles. Yet let’s not forget the 
knowledge of engineers, of chemists, 
physicists or others who supposedly deal 
in the technology of the tangible is just 
as abtruse, esoteric and intangible. And 
these groups have gained more than a 
modicum of acceptance in the inner and 
upper councils, 

One company president recently 
pointed to the roots of our difficulty this 
way: 


“My public relations director is cred- 
ited to be one of the best. Our outside 
counsel is too. But I have two doubts 
about both of them. How much of what 
they both tell me is what they think | 
want to hear because they think I’m in- 
capable of ‘facing the facts’? Do they 
really know what they're talking about 
or are they working by rule of thumb, by 
hunch?” 


Does all this mean that all public rela- 
tions men and women are dishonest or 
motivated solely by base desires? That 
they are ignorant and want to stay that 
way as long as they can make a living 
without educational exertion? No, of 
course not. We're just as honest and 
decent and ethical and aspiring as the 
next man or woman, Actually a lot more 
so, or we wouldn't be pioneering in a 
new field. 

It does mean that if we are going to 
be professionals in the true sense, we're 
going to have to give a lot more thought 
to professional standards, ethics, con- 
duct and knowledge. 

How? Well, most of the answers are 
self-evident. But let’s be sure not to over- 
look one. 

The committees of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America are working 
hard to find rmany of these answers. To 
establish codes of professional practice, 
standards of accomplishment, to help 
make accessible the fruits of the efforts 
in the centers of learning and research. 
So let’s support the work of these groups 
—and contribute to them if we can. Let’s 
broaden the base business of our mem- 
bership to include more than business 
public relations practitioners. 

And let’s do a little more soul-search- 
ing—daily. If we really don’t want to be 
professionals, let’s stop saying we are 
professionals. 

If we do want to be professionals, let’s 
spend at least half the energy we now 
use to proclaim our professionalism—to 
achieving it in our daily practice. 


Community relations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Cooperate with your 
. “Doubtful Dollars” 


( counterfeiting ) 


Be a Team-Worker .“Team Work” 


Government 


Be a Leader . “Leadership” 
Do for your Commun- 
Youth” 


Contribute your 
strength to the Na- 
tion. . . . . “The Power Behind 
The Nation” 


Miss Copeland stressed the impor- 
tance of having a plan, of growing. She 
suggested that if you have a plan, you 
can, at any given point, know what your 
position is in relation to your goal. 

She went on to explain in some detail 
that the desire for safety and security is 
elemental in human nature and _ that 
many of our “drives” are in the interest 
of security and safety for ourselves and 
our families. From there she went on to 
express the idea that one of the things 
that people can do to achieve a sense of 
safety is to develop the habit of thrift. 

Speaking of community agencies, Miss 
Copeland said that they are there to 
augment, to build, our sense of security. 
“They are there to protect us and since 
that is the case, it is our responsibility to 
assist them. The film ‘Doubtful Dollars’ 
shows how T-men protect us. In times of 
war, we immediately create a civil de- 
fense system for mutual protection.” 

She praised the film “The Power Be- 
hind the Nation” which depicts the fabu- 
lous wealth of America, its production, 
its vast know-how, the use of capital, 
of labor, of knowledge. A real emotional 
experience, she said this film makes the 
children feel — and would make any 
American feel—proud, glad, safe, strong. 
This, she said, is such a thrilling film that 
at the end, when the flag turns around 
in a breeze, many emotional tears are 
shed. 

In her conclusion, Miss Copeland 
stated: “Only a secure person can be a 
good leader, because only a secure per- 
son can feel real generosity and can be 
genuinely willing to listen to others.” 

She asked this question, and then 
answered it: “If through the democratic 
process, I contribute my strength to the 
nation, what do I get back?” “It’s 
strength, freedom!” 

Taking over again as emcee, Mr. 
Schmidt told the workshop group, “We 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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HOW WE DID IT - 


Barbers’ day at Caterpillar Tractor Company stresses role of 


opinion molders in community 


By Fred R. Jolly 


Asst. Director of Community Relations 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 


« FIND IT HARD to dislike people | 

know,” a speaker said in Peoria, 
Illinois, recently. In a few words, this 
sums up much of the philosophy on 
which Caterpillar Tractor Company of 
that city bases its community relations 
program, 

Believing that personal and individual 
contacts are most effective in developing 
such friendly acquaintanceships, Cater- 
pillar has concentrated on that type of 
activity. The Plant Escort Service, for 
example, makes a real effort to en- 
courage employees, their families and 
neighbors to visit the plant, so they may 
learn first-hand that working conditions 
and wages here are excellent. Seeing 
wide aisles, good housekeeping, safety 
devices of all kinds and hearing from 
employees of the “plus values” of a 
Caterpillar job, makes a greater impres- 
sion than simply reading of these things. 

Feeling too that such impressions are 
passed along, particularly by those who 
mold opinions in a community, Cater- 
pillar’s community relations staff focuses 
much attention on educators, clergymen, 
business leaders and other thought 
leaders of the area. 

Because barbers are certainly impor- 
tant opinion molders, because they make 
contact with nearly everyone in a com- 
munity at frequent intervals, and be- 
cause they express themselves freely and 
well, Caterpillar invited all in the Peoria 
community to a special Barbers’ Day 
recently. They were asked to make the 
visit on a Wednesday, their day off, and 
of the 250 in the area, 101 accepted. 

Invitations were sent to all members 
of the local barbers’ union following a 
meeting with three of the union’s offi- 
cials, This initial luncheon meeting was 
held at the company’s restaurant, the 
idea was discussed first and details 
worked out when the guests showed 
enthusiasm for the affair. 
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The program was successful, many 
barbers telling us and a number writing 
us, how they enjoyed the day. The day 
was carefully planned, a pre-tour ques- 
tionnaire being prepared to make certain 
barbers would hear subjects they wished 
discussed. In addition to asking what 
questions they'd like answered, eleven 
possible subjects were included. Of the 
latter, those most frequently checked 
were: outlook for the future, jobs for 
handicapped people, importance of 
Caterpillar earnings to community pros- 
perity, apprentice and other training 
courses, and Caterpillar’s sports and 
hobby clubs. 

The questionnaire went with the first 
letter, which told of the meeting with 
the representatives of the union and of 
their enthusiastic endorsement. It out- 
lined the program, saying that Cater- 
pillar would provide buses which would 
leave the union office at 10 a.m. or 


visitors could drive their own cars. They 
were to meet in the company theatre 
where they would see a short movie, 
after which they would visit a portion of 
the plant. After luncheon as the guests 
of Caterpillar, all would return to the 
theatre for the rest of the visit. 

This first letter went out a month 
ahead of Barbers’ Day, followed by a sec- 
ond letter—to those who had not replied 
—repeating the invitation. A third letter 
to all who accepted went as a reminder 
a couple of weeks ahead of the visit. 

As the letter of invitation said, buses 
brought the visitors to the company’s 
theatre where they were given a warm 
and friendly welcome by L. J. Fletcher, 
Director of Training and Community 
Relations. A sound-color motion picture 
followed, showing the company’s trac- 
tors, Diesel engines and other products 
at work on all types of jobs. This was 
followed by a sound-color slide film 
which has been used for several years for 
group visits, It points out some of the 
things visitors will see in the plant—and 
a number of things they cannot see but 
which are important to the operation of 
Caterpillar. Included among these are 
some of industry’s economic facts of life 
—the contribution of mass production te 
higher living standards, the cost of tools 
and who pays them, the meaning of 
inventories, depreciation, expansion pro- 
grams, the importance of people and 
their skills, the fact that customers are 
the real bosses, where the money comes 
from and where it goes and so forth. 

Following the presentation in the 
theatre, barbers toured the company’s 
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Barbers tour Caterpillar plant 


new Diesel engine factory, considered 
the most modern of its kind. They were 
taken to the factory in buses, and were 
driven past other buildings on their re- 
turn to lunch, where they were joined 
by the president and others of the ad- 
ministrative group. 

Following lunch the kitchens were 
visited. This is of more than average in- 
terest, perhaps, since it is one of the 
largest restaurant operations in Illinois. 
Following lunch the group met again in 
the theatre where President Louis B. 
Neumiller spoke informally. In opening 
his discussion of subjects selected by the 
barbers, he told them he believed they 
“worked on the inside as well as the out- 
side of customers’ heads.” 

Warren Kinsey, industrial relations 
manager, spoke also on such subjects as 
employee interests, employment, safety, 
medical, insurance and retirement plans, 
employee publications and the sports 
and hobbies program. 

L. J. Fletcher, acting as moderator, 
then opened the question period by 


. . . Caterpillar's lunchroom, one of 
largest 


noting that the barber shops were the 
“idea crossroads of America” and that 
any questions our guests might wish to 
ask would be welcome. A lively question 
period followed with a number of the 
company executives who had joined the 
group for lunch taking part. Questions 
were still coming at 3 p.m. when the 
visit ended. 

Barbers’ Day is but one special plant 
visit in an extensive community relations 
program. In 1949, the Plant Escort 
Service, a section of the Community 
Relations Division, took 53,443 visitors 
through the huge plant. 43,118 were 
guests during a week-long open house 
conducted at the Diesel engine factory, 
6,263 were members of 164 special 
groups, and 4,062 were dealers, distribu- 
tors, employees, and other individuals 
taken through the plant on twice-daily, 
regularly-scheduled tours. 

The service is staffed by a supervisor, 
an assistant and five full-time escorts. 
Escorts must have two years of college 
or the equivalent. They are selected for 
their personalities, ambition, friendli- 
ness, tact, knowledge of the company, its 
products and the plant. To assist this 
group of highly-trained persons, Cater- 
pillar gives 70 college graduates in its 
training program and 20 high school 
graduates in its business training course 
a week of intensive instruction in plant 
escort. These 90 persons can be called 
upon in an emergency—some were used 
during Barbers’ Day. 


HOW WE DID IT is a regular Journal 
feature, presenting specific items show- 
ing how a difficult major or minor public 
relations problem was met by an in- 
genius, bold or unexpectedly simple de- 
vice of the sort that others might use in 
meeting similar problems. Readers are 
requested to submit brief reports of in- 
teresting instances, with glossy photo- 
graphs, if procedure is picturable. 


New quest for data on community relations 


(Continued from Page 10) 
now have 450 potential leaders who 
have attended Junior Advisors’ sessions 
during the past two years.” 

“We have a Continuation Committee 
of 130 who prepare a quarterly Junior 
Advisors Bulletin, organize an annual 
get-together of the Junior Advisors and 
work on bank-community problems.” 

“For the purpose of advising us on 
how to keep the Junior Advisors busy 
working for community betterment, we 
are organizing a Senior Advisory Com- 
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mittee of opinion leaders and _ social 
workers in the community.” 

In conclusion he said, “Over a long 
period a bank can be no better than the 
community in which it is located. We 
have a selfish purpose in this program 
but we are trying always to do things 
in a way which will not offend the com- 
munity. Our best guarantee of that is 
to follow the principle of participation 
which gives us insight as to appropriate 
next steps.” 

The members of the workshop dis- 


cussed the bank program with enthusi- 
asm. The wisdom of the long range 
approach, training youth for leadership 
tomorrow, gave a pretty clear illustra- 
tion of what is involved in a community 
centered program. 


Other studies discussed 


In addition to the case histories re- 
ported here, the workshop discussed 
four other cases. John L. Fortson pre- 
sented the case of the Quaker Oats 
Show. He also presented cases of com- 
munity forums used as a communica- 
tions tool. Roy de Groot presented the 
Creole Oil Company program of com- 
munity betterment in Venezuela. Bates 
Raney gave us the story of the Textile 
Workers Union of America Legislative 
Institute. He described the impact of 
Federal legislation on the local com- 
munity and suggested that management 
might have its own legislative institute 
at Washington to help train manage- 
ment people in legislative work at the 
community level. 

The chairman brought to the sessions 
a number of books, pamphlets and ma- 
terials useful as tools in community re- 
lations work. A bibliography was made 
up from this literature and given out to 
the workshop members. 

Lt. James J. Brennan, with the assist- 
ance of the chairman, led a discussion at 
one session of “The Community Organi- 
zation Process.” There was something 
important in Lt. Brennan’s statement 
for every workshop member and _par- 
ticularly for those who are convinced 
that our next steps must be toward com- 
munity-centered programs. 

The New York Chapter of PRSA, 
through its various workshops, has 
made a good beginning on an important 
task. It is however, only a beginning. 
There remains much to be done in hard, 
honest, thinking together. 

A letter from one of the Community 
Relations Workshop members stated, I 
think, the attitude of the majority when 
he wrote “I got a great deal out of them 
(the sessions) and they made me realize 
that this important subject is to a large 
extent still unexplored by public rela- 
tions people.” 

“I am very hopeful that there will be 
a continuance of the Community Rela- 
tions Workshop in the Fall, and I am 
writing to ask that you please do your 
best toward that end.” 

If other chapters are interested, there 
is considerable material available. We 
shall be happy, of course, to pass on our 
experience, if requested. 
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Where should colleges offer 
public relations courses? 


Analysis of curricula shows a varied pattern as 


to subject coverage and departmental sponsorship 


By Lincoln Smith 


Visiting Scholar, Columbia University 


OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES are help- 
C ing to meet the growing need for 
trained “public relations” personnel for 
both public and private agencies by the 
addition of public relations and allied 
courses to the curricula. But in what 
department does such a course belong? 

The problem is partly an outgrowth 
of a decision higher educational institu- 
tions had to make a few decades ago 
whether public opinion and propaganda 
courses should be instituted in their de- 
partments of political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, or journalism. No 
iron law was found then; and sometimes 
it was the aggressive promotion by 
faculty members (and little or nothing 
to do with the logical place for such 
courses) who inspired these courses and 
brought them into existence. All four 
disciplines, however, have contributed 
materially to this field. But public rela- 
tions is a more broad and flexible sub- 
ject, and presents a more baffling prob- 
lem because, in addition to these four 
departments, business administration, 
English, and economics claim the course, 
and to a lesser extent departments of 
education, nursing, and a few others. 

Although a few large universities such 
as Boston University can support a 
School of Public Relations, and others 
like Columbia, New York University, 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia can offer four or five such courses 
in their various schools and departments, 
many colleges for numerous reasons 
must limit themselves to a single course 
in this new and rapidly expanding field. 
University and college spokesmen con- 
tinue to express conflicting views. A well 
known Harvard professor claims that 
public relations is simply the art of 
being ladies and gentlemen and using 
common sense, therefore there is no 
place for a formal course in public rela- 
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tions in a university curriculum. A dis- 
tinguished Princeton professor says pub- 
lic relations is advertising plus, and 
therefore should be taught in depart- 
ments of journalism and business admin- 
istration. 

Despite the high level to which 
American journalism has risen during 
the last two or three decades, public 
relations is sometimes alleged to be on 
a still higher professional and social 
plane. Since many public relations 
workers entered the field through jour- 
nalism, this is a powerful focal point on 
which to center the course. Frequently 
the emphasis is placed on publicity, ex- 
emplified by Professor James L. Pol- 
lard’s scholarly The Presidents and the 
Press; Public Relations at Work by Her- 
bert M. Baus; and Plackard and Black- 
mon’s Blueprint for Public Relations. 


Cuts across departmental lines 


At the University of Wisconsin, Scott 
M. Cutlip transformed a publicity course 
into a meaningful survey of public re- 
lations and its role in society. While 
Ohio State University recognizes that 
the subject matter cuts across depart- 
mental lines, the Department of Jour- 


nalism handles a four-year curriculum 
in public relations, leading to a B.Sc. 
degree, a combination core of journalism 
(reporting, copyreading, typography) 
with related courses in business organ- 
ization (advertising, retailing, industrial 
management), sociology, psychology, 
and political science. One of the three 
public relations courses at the University 
of Southern California is offered in jour- 
nalism. Very often a university's public 
relations or public information office is 
closely allied not only to the department 
of journalism but also to the extension 
division. 

Boston University’s School of Public 
Relations awards the B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees in the following major fields: jour- 
nalism, motion pictures and visual aids, 
media or programs in public relations, 
radio and speech. Many speech students 
at present are looking to public relations 
for their graduate work. 


PR training gets preference 


Today virtually every business estab- 
lishment except the “clip joint” makes 
some pretense at public relations, and 
said “joint” uses some of its tools—adver- 
tising and propaganda—to attract the 
unwary once. In the highly complex and 
competitive marketing system, depart- 
ments of business administration must 
maintain flexible and dynamic curricula, 
geared to the most recent developments 
in the business world. Business, indus- 
trial, and corporation executives, espe- 
cially in the regions most conscious of 
public relations such as New York and 
Los Angeles, often give preference in 
appointments even in the lower echelons 
to young men and women whose train- 
ing includes work in or related to this 
new field. It is, therefore, partly a matter 
of competition among universities and 
colleges in placing their graduates. 

The usual practice is for the Depart- 
ment of Business Administration or 
School of Commerce to offer public re- 


Native of Maine, graduate of Bowdoin College, 
Lincoln Smith is a Visiting Scholar at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He received A.M. and Ph.D. degrees in 
political science at the University of Wisconsin and 
taught at Yale, the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the University of California at 
Los Angeles. At UCLA he did considerable research in 
preparation for teaching a public relations course, 
and many of his observations here are the result of 
that study. A specialist in public administration, he has 
written numerous articles in the field of regulatory 
administration. 
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lations, often as an extension of or sup- 
plement to its formal work in marketing, 
industrial management, sales manage- 
ment, and advertising. This is done at 
Columbia in its Graduate School of 
Business. The content of the course, 
Public Relations Management ( Market- 
ing 220 conducted by Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, Professor of Marketing) is 
public relations in its pure and unadult- 
erated form. The description reads as 
follows: 


“A course for advanced students in 
business, marketing, and economics 
dealing with the theory and methods 
of maintaining and improving proper 
relations of business with the public. 
Consideration is given to the nature 
of public opinion and its changing 
trends, to methods of its measurement 
and appraisal, and to the means com- 
monly used to influence its directions 
and effects. Studies are made of the 
common sources of misunderstanding 
and ill will growing out of the con- 
tacts of business with its customers, 
its resources, its investors, its em- 
ployees, and the government as well 
as with the public at large and what 
may be considered good, sound busi- 
ness practice in meeting these con- 
ditions.” 


The last few words in this description 
indicate that public relations is more 
than contact with publics—it includes 
the formulation of sound business prac- 
tices in meeting common sources of mis- 
understanding and ill will growing out 
of the contacts of business with its pub- 
lics. The true public relations director 
must be in a position to help formulate 
the business policy of his organization 
in the interests of employees and con- 
sumers so that business policy will not 
alienate large segments of the public. 
For example, if a corporation wants to 
concentrate on a certain type of produc- 
tion in the autumn when its public rela- 
tions department knows the consumers 
have a strong preference for summer 
purchases, the public relations director 
must be in a position to help formulate 
the policy of management. Otherwise, 
the most vigorous advertising and cour- 
teous treatment would not satisfy John 
Q. Public. The late William E. Mosher 
of Syracuse University included in pub- 
lic relations the acts of service as well 
as the bearing and behavior of those 
performing them, In other words, public 
relations is both a staff and line function. 
It can advise, help determine, and also 
carry out organization policy. If it lacks 
authority to help create top policy, its 
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internal and external status in the organ- 
ization degenerates to that of a mere 
neutralizer or “yes man” for top manage- 
ment. Its job then would be to handle 
the line tasks of advertising, handling 
of complaints, etc. 

The public relations courses in New 
York University’s School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, and in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California’s Depart- 
ment of Commerce suggest similarities 
to that at Columbia. Although no formal 
public relations course is listed in 
Cornell's School of Business and Public 
Administration, the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, various offerings in marketing, 
personnel, and human relations are 
cognate. 


Columbia University’s course 


Numerous texts valuable in this cate- 
gory include Milton Wright's Public Re- 
lations for Business; Practical Public 
Relations by Harlow and Black; Public 
Relations for Retailers by Mahoney and 
Hession; and the well-balanced mono- 
graph by Wright and Christian, Public 
Relations in Management. 

Columbia University’s School of Gen- 
eral Studies offers a six-credit Public 
Relations course as Writing 25-26, cata- 
logued to suggest emphasis on publicity: 


“The Winter Session covers the 
fundamentals of public relations; out- 
lines the publics with which the pro- 
motion director is normally concerned 
and techniques for reaching and in- 
fluencing these publics. Among the 
techniques considered are: publicity, 
direct mail, printed materials, the an- 
nual report, the house organ, motion 
pictures, the radio, letters, surveys. 
The course is intended for those now 
engaged in some phase of public re- 
lations or publicity and those who in- 
tend entering public relations. Lec- 
tures and class discussions. 

The Spring Session is devoted to 
application of the techniques covered 
in the Winter Session, with out-of- 
class assignments and projects.” 


Offered in medical course 


The George Washington University’s 
Department of Education offers peri- 
odically a seminar in public relations 
and school administration. In Nursing 
Education at Columbia there is a course 
in public relations for nurses. 

For universities without courses in 
business administration or journalism, 


and the strictly liberal arts college, pub- 
lic relations courses as such are rare, 
almost a luxury. Yale University is per- 
haps typical. Not undertaking to provide 
technical training in its general program 
for undergraduates, its approach to 
public relations is through Economics 
41 (Human relations in industry), and 
the psychology of human relations. 


High grades no criteria 

Sociology likewise offers an approach 
through community relations, social wel- 
fare, social psychology, industrial so- 
ciology, and human ecology. At the 
University of Southern California and 
Columbia, for example, where the So- 
ciology Department has strong public 


opinion and propaganda courses, much 


of the research work is invaluable to the 
public relations worker. 

Passing with high grades all courses 
offered in Education will not necessarily 
make a successful teacher any more than 
passing all courses in public relations 
will make a public relations expert. 

In a recent Harvard University survey 
of reasons why some 4,300 men were 
dismissed from their jobs it was found 
that twice as many were discharged be- 
cause of bad or unfortunate personalities 
as were let go because of lack of ability. 
Northwestern University made a survey 
of 70 companies and found 80 per cent 
of the employers placed a greater im- 
portance on personal and social qualities 
than on high grades in college. Carnegie 
Institute, after analyzing the records of 
10,000 persons, reported that 15 per 
cent of success is due to technical train- 
ing, while 85 per cent was charged to 
such personality qualities as attitudes, 
adaptability, expression, etc. These re- 
sults, however, fail to recognize certain 
factors pertaining to the hiring and 
firing of personnel. How about the bad 
personality of the “brass hats” with 
power? Or how about the personality 
clash between two able and otherwise 
congenial men? Nevertheless, the basic 
principle remains unchallenged. 

Public relations in a political science 
department unfortunately hinges upon 
definition, objective, and content. Al- 
though all departments of political 
science and government offer auxiliary 
or even complementary courses, few de- 
partments offer a full public relations 
course. The usual approach is through 
political parties and pressure groups, 
public opinion and propaganda, legisla- 
tion, public administration, and person- 
nel administration. Boston University’s 
School of Public Relations curriculum 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Can small business use 
big business techniques? 


Florida bank's use of public relations aids 


12-year growth from 4 to 37 millions in deposits 


By J. N. Stonebraker 


Business and public relations counsel 


NAN PUBLIC RELATIONS TECHNIQUES 

be successfully applied to small 
business in the same ways they are used 
in broader business application? 

As one answer to the question, a 
Florida banking institution says “yes.” 
The First National Bank of Orlando is 
the state’s largest inland bank in the 
state’s largest inland city, yet neither of 
these “largests” is big by many national 
comparisons. 

This medium size financial organiza- 
tion has, since 1938, grown from a 4-mil- 
lion to a 37-million dollar bank—and now 
has more depositor customers than there 
are homes in Orange County where it is 
situated. 

While Orlando’s population has not 
quite doubled, First National's resources 
are about nine and one-half times those 
of 1938, when the bank first started a 
planned publicizing and public relations 
program, predicated on scientific fact, 
and management policies designed and 
recommended to serve all the people 
alike. 

During these 12 years my organiza- 
tion has been retained as outside counsel 
in working with the bank in this planned 
program. 

First National was first interested in 
our services in 1937. I was on a fact-find- 
ing errand to Florida to give to a New 
York client a relative index report on 
the last of the state’s frontiers of busi- 
ness opportunity by a newly developed 
technique of scientific fact-finding. Forbes 
Magazine had just published a by-line 
story and report by J. Austin Smith, 
stockholders relations counsel, showing 
that only 14 per cent out of every hun- 
dred stockholders read through their 
institution’s annual reports because most 
reports are too statistical and formal. 
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First National’s President Linton E. 
Allen was approached and he employed 
us to prepare and present their 1937 re- 
port and to give the bank the stock- 
holders reaction. Result: Better than 85 
per cent of First National’s stockholders 
reported to us that they read the report. 
A major number made favorable com- 
ments thereon. Forbes gave more space 
in its department, “What's New In Busi- 
ness,” to results obtained at Orlando 
than anything else of the week. 


Recognizes planned program 

The growing success of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Orlando, Florida, is due to 
an institution that first recognizes needs 
of ALL the people, adopts policies, pro- 
vides economical and convenient bank 
services, and consistently follows a 
planned program of public relations and 
advertising that keeps the public thor- 
oughly acquainted with these services 
and HOW they benefit all the people. 

The First National accepts the fact 
that an institution’s external public rela- 
tions can be no better than its internal 
public relations. To that end a senior 
officer of the bank, assigned to aid in its 


public relations activity, graduated from 
the first class in fundamentals and theo- 
ries of public relations, sponsored by 
Financial Public Relations Association 
of Chicago, and held at Northwestern 
University. 

When the Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, in cooperation with bank- 
ing associations of nine southern states 
planned the new School of Banking of 
the South, that conducted its first classes 
June 5-17 of this year, a First National 
Director and member of the Finance 
Committee and, an Executive Vice- 
President of the bank were chosen as 
faculty members. A Vice President of the 
bank was also chosen as one of 50 senior 
bank officers of the South to receive a 
scholarship to attend the school. 


Teller training course 


Notable among First National's classes 
in employee training is the Teller Train- 
ing Course in that a bank’s tellers are key 
liaison representatives between the bank 
and its present and potential customers, 
a fact that many banks overlook. Tellers 
in banks or cashiers in utilities and the 
like make enemies or friends depending 
on their knowledge of the institution and 
attitudes to the public. 

First National's Teller Training Course 
is a “must.” The bank wants tellers thor- 
oughly familiar with various phases of 
its operations, and ones who can happily 
and helpfully meet and serve these 
present and potential customers. To ob- 
tain this, three qualifications are con- 
sidered: (1) background, (2) training. 
(3) capabilities. Tellers come up 
through the bookkeeping department of 
the bank. Tellers must be well trained. 
First they must receive American Bank- 
ing Institute training in the general 
fundamentals of banking. The teller’s 
course is a specialized one, built and 
taught to enable the teller to best serve 
customers of this particular bank. Classes 
are taught by an experienced teller, and 


J. N. Stonebraker, at 15, was editor of an lowa 
weekly newspaper. Since that time his accomplish- 
ments have included 25 years of newspaper reorgan- 
ization work in the midwest, activity in professional 
journalism schools and organizations, development of 
national fact-finding patterns utilizing business man- 
agement representatives. His Orlando, Florida, firm, 
J. N. Stonebraker’s Organization, has been serving 
financial, utility, municipal, corporate and individual 
clients since 1936. In this article he affirms his be- 
lief that the same public relations techniques applied 
by big business can be used effectively in smaller - 
organizations. 
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Officers of the bank are invited to sit in 
on the first 30-minute review of previous 
lessons. When the one and one-half hour 
lecture question study period starts 
officers must retire so that any em- 
ployee may ask questions without em- 
barrassment. 


Employee benefits 


The personnel policies of the First 
National Bank at Orlando can be best 
appraised by the personnel itself. When 
the 103 employees received during 1949 
an average of $1,030.40 in cash bonus, 
insurance, time off, overtime and miscel- 
laneous benefits, in addition to their 
regular salaries, they employed us to 
prepare for them a page newspaper ad- 
vertisement captioned “Why We Like to 
Be Members of The First National 
Family”. .. It was published in all Or- 
lando daily newspapers under an exact 
reproduction of the signature of each of 
the employees. The entire cost was paid 
by the employees themselves. Inci- 
dentally, during 1949 industries of the 
United States in general paid their em- 
ployees approximately $500 each above 
salaries, as compared with the $1,030.40 
received by First National employees. 


Outdoor advertising included 


Media used in First National’s pro- 
gram in projecting its services to all the 
people of the community includes defi- 
nite quota calls each month on present 
and potential customers by each of the 
bank’s 20 officers, direct-mail letters and 
literature, newspapers, some national 
publications, radio, outdoor display, in- 
cluding neonized and electrical spec- 
taculars, a 4-story high 2-faced direc- 
tional and animated sign on the corner 
of the bank’s building, said to be the 
largest of its kind in the South, regular 
and illuminated 24-sheet poster panel 
displays at all gateways to Orlando with 
copy change 12 times a year, and a 
Time-of-Day service that allows a 
9-word reminder of the bank’s many 
services with a change every minute. 
Right now an average of more than 
6,000 calls are received at the bank every 
24 hours for the correct time of day or 
night. | 

Officers round table conferences and 
finance and board meetings are held 
three days each week. 

The highlight of recent public rela- 
tions activities was an open house to 
show the bank’s enlarged and modern- 
ized quarters dedicated to community 
service. Angus Mitchell of Melbourne, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Where should colleges offer PR courses? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


lists these political science courses: state 
government, municipal government, po- 
litical parties. 

If political science is to father a pub- 
lic relations course, the first problem is 
to locate its proper sphere within the 
department. Does it belong in the field 
of politics and public opinion, or is it 
a function of public administration? Al- 
though few departments are large 
enough to offer separate courses under 
politics and administration, until re- 
cently the Department of Government 
at New York University offered three 
such courses, one in politics and two in 
public administration. 


Human relations specialists 


As part of its public service curricu- 
lum, the University of California at Los 
Angeles gives three units of public re- 
lations in the field of politics, and a two- 
unit course is offered at the Berkeley 
campus. At UCLA the course has been 
“passed around” (four different instruc- 
tors in three years), and has attracted 
almost as many business administration 
majors as political scientists. On the 
basis of registration for three semesters, 
students also came from these depart- 
ments: Economics, Public Health, Psy- 
chology, Geography, Theatre Arts, Phys- 
ical Education, English, Spanish, Art, 
Mechanical Engineering, Sociology, and 
History. Reasons for wanting the course 
included: to complete a fourth field for 
the major, curiosity, to enter the pro- 
fession, to supplement work in adver- 
tising and psychology, background for 
social welfare work, to sell public health 
programs, and to become specialists in 
human relationships. 

The description of the New York 
University undergraduate course shows 
a political scientist's approach to course 
content: 


“An introduction to the publicity 
problems and practices of various 
types of governmental units. Atten- 
tion is given to the anticipation, 
recognition, and analysis of publicity 
problems; objectives, mediums, and 
content; techniques of presentation; 
measurement of effects.” 


Unfortunately much of the dilemma 
about the niche for public relations is 
due to semantic confusion, But the con- 
clusion is offered here that public rela- 
tions in the university is more “at home” 
when given in Business Administration. 


It gives to marketing and salesmanship 
those qualities which pay highest divi- 
dends in profit and good will over a 
period of years. That is why a well 
known publisher asked this writer, a 
political scientist, to do a public rela- 
tions textbook, but in collaboration with 
a business administration colleague. 
Journalism, however, cannot be ex- 
cluded. Despite the too frequent tend- 
ency in that department to transfuse 
publicity and public relations, many 
journalists have made positive and con- 
tinuing contributions to the public rela- 
tions profession, A co-operative or 
interdepartmental course may be the 
solution. 

This article suggests that in political 
science, unless such department is very 
large, the usual and allied courses in 
public opinion and political parties; and 
in public administration a course that 
recognizes public reporting and/or in- 
formation as one of the several phases 
of management techniques adequately 
covers the field. 

To the extent that public relations are 
techniques for dealing with the public, 
it is hard to justify the course in a liberal 
arts curriculum. Note should be taken 
of the fact that at Boston University and 
the Ohio State University, public rela- 
tions curricula carry science degrees. 
With some partiality admitted, this 
writer likes the Yale approach through 
psychology and economics. The former 
hits at the basic core of a successful 
public relations worker—his personality, 
adaptability, and human understanding; 
it can be his spadework for more formal 
public relations work later. In liberal 
arts economics is the closest approxima- 
tion to business administration and con- 
sequently introduces the student to 
many phases of industrial management. 

Yet inasmuch as public relations in 
its highest strata is inextricably con- 
nected with public opinion, and on the 
graduate level at least requires research 
and exacting scholarship to which sev- 
eral disciplines contribute, it is to be 
hoped that our larger universities will 
continue to experiment to the extent of 
their resources. The well-trained college 
graduate who wants advanced training 
in public relations and allied subjects 
should have a choice between the tech- 
niques and vocational training of a 
school of public relations and a more 
general and academic curriculum geared 
to his special interests in graduate 
schools. There is a demand for both in 
American education today. 
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BONDS OF ORGANIZATION 


Reviewed by Richard A. Strickland, public rela- 
tions consultant and Associate, Editorial Devel- 
opment Division, Charles Francis Press, Inc. 


Bonps OF OrGANIZATION, An Appraisal of 
Corporate Human Relations, by E. Wight 
Bakke. Harper & Brothers, 239 pp—$4.00. 

Based on a research project by the 
staff of Yale University’s Labor and 
Management Center, of which the author 
is director, this book reports on a syste- 
matic study of human relations in a 
large corporation, specifically, a regional 
telephone company in New England. 

After reviewing the generally accepted 
need to understand the forces and factors 
that contribute to good teamwork within 
management, employee and union lead- 
ership groups, and between them, the 
author points up what his group’s re- 
search indicates can be important steps 
in meeting those needs. 

Most efforts to provide practical busi- 
nessmen with guideposts to action in 
dealing with the realistic problems of 
human relations have fallen short, he 
suggests, because they “do not attempt 
an explanation, supported by systematic 
analyses of observed facts, of why men 
behave as they do.” 

Based on intensive interviews through 
every level and department of the com- 
pany, made with the unstinting coopera- 
tion of both management and union, the 
detailed report, including charts and 
tables, which comprises the bulk of the 
book analyzes the enterprise as “a small 
society of individuals bound together by 
a social system.” 

A reading or review of Peter Drucker’s 
recent book The New Society assuredly 
will add much to what the conscientious 
reader will take away from this book. 
Drucker extensively explores the idea 
that the enterprise is a complex society 
and must be better understood; Bakke 
substantiates those beliefs to a large 
degree with factual material heretofore 
rarely, if at all, available. 
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If the serious public relations prac- 
titioner who is concerned with the prob- 
lems of human relations gets nothing 
more from this book, he will be repaid 
well by the new concepts engendered by 
the Yale study. 

The findings, for example, bring into 
sharp focus the world of difference 
which exists between the generally re- 
garded nature and structure of human 
relations and what in practice they are 
shown to be in this study. 

While the detail and seemingly tech- 
nical nature of much of the material 
unfortunately may discourage many 
readers, the author obviously could not 
make easy reading out of a subject which 
requires so much honest and thoughtful 
attention. The charts are meaty but 
often are without adequate explanation 
in relation to the text. 

For many public relations people the 
book should provide valuable clues as 
to why their efforts in developing satis- 
factory teamwork among the people in 
an enterprise are sometimes successful 
and other times not. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Reviewed by Thomas L. Cotton, Director 
Thomas L. Cotton Associates, New York 


Pusiic RELATIONS IN THE LocaL ComMu- 
nity, by Louis B. Lundborg, Harper & 
Brothers. 228 pp.—$3.00 


Public Relations in the local commu- 
nity is an activity rapidly becoming one 
of the more significant aspects of our pro- 
fession. So titled, this book is probably 
one of the most helpful of the books in 
the broad field of public relations pub- 
lished so far this year, Louis B. Lund- 
borg, author of the book gives six rea- 
sons for community relations activity on 
the part of any business in any city or 
town. His reasons are (1) business sur- 
vival, (2) business welfare, (3) busi- 
ness promotion, (4) public opinion de- 


velopment, (5) personal and family wel- 
fare, and (6) personal satisfaction. 

Mr. Lundborg deliberately omits 
“civic duty” or “responsibility” and ex- 
amines each of the six reasons for the 
dollars-and-cents value in having a com- 
munity in which to operate where ser- 
vices, facilities and social relationships 
are sound and healthy. He states clearly 
what a community expects of a business 
enterprise, summing it up as being “a 
good citizen” and “a good neighbor.” In 
a masterpiece of understatement, he says 
“A corporation, which is a legal person, 
is a complex person; and to make him a 
good citizen and a good neighbor is 
sometimes a complex undertaking.” 


The first part of Mr. Lundborg’s book 
makes a good case for the “why” of com- 
munity relations. The second part, which 
is concerned with “What to do and how 
to do it” in the community, is not as satis- 
factory. He gives adequate case ma- 
terial but the “how to do it” principles 
which the cases might illustrate are not 
adequately emphasized. 


The author, a former Vice President of 
Stamford University, is now Vice Presi- 
dent of the Bank of America. He writes 
of his own research and community 
work experience in a lucid, flowing style. 
There is pay dirt in every chapter for the 
public relations practitioner who wants 
to know what is being done in this 
country by enterprises to win the title 
“good neighbor.” 

The chapters on “The Community and 
The Branch Office” and the four chap- 
ters on adopting a good community rela- 
tions policy cover areas rarely treated in 
public relations literature. 

The outline and check list, pages 91 
to 94, titled “Some Fields of Opportunity 
for Positive Programs of Community 
Relations” is stimulating and his 22 rules 
for planning plant tours, pages 105 to 
108, should help the reader-practitioner 
avoid many mistakes. 


The book is a “must” reading for pub- 
lic relations practitioners and business 
executives. Its weakness, namely, a little 
preoccupation with basic principles, can 
be excused since the author had a great 
deal of concrete case material to intro- 
duce in this volume which one hopes will 
only be the first of many on the subject. 
One would hope, for example, that he 
would now take the one stated basic rule 
which he calls the heart of th’s book, 
page 50, and expand it into a philosophic 
treatise on the moral compulsions of 
community relations work by American 
business enterprise. 
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TV set ownership surveyed 


A report just published by The Psy- 
chological Corporation, New York, indi- 
cates that 18.4% of the nation’s urban 
homes now have television sets. Based 
on 10,000 home interviews conducted by 
The Psychological Barometer, these May 
1950 figures show an increase of 5.3% 
over February 1950 figures. 

The Psychological Barometer is a 
nationwide urban survey of public opin- 
ion and buying habits started by Dr. 
Henry C. Link in 1932 and conducted 
at regular intervals since. 


Projected to total urban households in 
the nation the figures are reported as 
indicating that 4,784,000 urban homes 
had television sets as of the first part of 
May of this year. Analysis is based on 
latest U. S. Census estimates of 26 mil- 
lion urban households. 

Of great interest to people in public 
relations and communications programs 
is the fact that a tremendous increase is 
registered in ownership of sets in low 
income homes. Television has become a 
mass medium and is no longer an exclu- 
sive privilege of upper income groups, 


the survey group emphasizes. Set owner- 
ship has more than quadrupled in the 
past year among the lowest income 
group—while it has less than doubled 
among top income home owners. 


More than half the urban homes with 
sets are in the lower socio-economic 
groups—54% of the homes with sets are 
in the lowest 60% of the homes socio- 
economically: 

Totl A D 
% Fo & 


May 1950 18.4 21.1 21.1 18.1 13.6 


February 1950 13.1 20.4 14.7 11.9 9.5 
November 1949 11.3 16.8 12.8 10.8 7.4 
August 1949 69 14.7 7.9 58 3.6 
May 1949 60 129 68 52 3.1 


“A” represents the top 10% of urban 
households; “B” the next 30%; “C” the 
next 40%; and “D” the bottom 20% of 
households in terms of socio-economic 
level. 

The Psychological Barometer is one of 
the services offered by the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation through its Marketing 
and Social Research Division headed by 
Dr. Albert D. Freiberg. Both Doctors 
Link and Freiberg are PRSA members. 


Fortune establishes 
public relations library 


Fortune magazine is establishing a 
library of public relations material on 
communications methods used by 
American business. Editors have re- 
quested PRSA headquarters to ask So- 
ciety members who wish to do so to 
furnish pertinent background material 
on their accounts and programs—through 
releases, reports, attitude studies, sur- 
veys, advertising tear sheets, and other 
program exhibits. 

First of a series of articles on com- 
munications appears in September For- 
tune under the provocative title “Is Any- 
body Listening?” and analyzes some 
attempts of American business to ex- 
plain itself and the enterprise system to 
the public. (There has already been 
much comment on the content of the 
piece and the deductions drawn: Editor. ) 

Members wishing to furnish material 
should add to their mail list: Fortune, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
Attention: Selma Wolff. 


Can small business use 
big business techniques? 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Australia, president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, who dedicated the quarters, as 
told on a bronze tablet on the walls of 
the main floor, said that to his knowledge 
it was the first like dedication of a finan- 
cial institution. 

A 16-page tabloid illustrated sec- 
tion appeared in all Orlando daily news- 
papers and a 12-page brochure was 
mailed to all homes in the Orlando area, 
prior to the open house, telling by word 
and picture of the bank’s enlarged and 
modernized quarters, with artist's com- 
prehensive floor plans illustrating loca- 
tion of services on each of the three 
floors. 

By actual count 11,589 citizens of Or- 
lando and surrounding territory visited 
the bank between the hours of 4 and 9 
p-m., met its officers and personnel and 
saw the bank’s enlarged and modernized 
quarters, designed and dedicated to 
serve the people of this growing city and 
community. 

Over the 12 years’ planned program 
activity expenditures each year have 
been safely held under 2 per cent of 
the bank’s capital funds. 
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Report to the membership 


J. Handly Wright, President, points 


goals in society development 


T HREE-QUARTERS of the way through 
1950, it becomes possible for our So- 
ciety to look back now at some of the 
accomplishments—and_ shortcomings—ot 
the first nine months. On the accom- 
plishment side is a list of achievements 
that testifies to the energy and ingenuity 
of the many active committees. In con- 
trast are some of the obvious and de- 
sirable activities which, through sheer 
lack of time and resources, remain in 
the “still-to-do” class. 

For one thing, we find ourselves deal- 
ing with problems and facing conditions 
that were wholly unanticipated at the 
beginning of this year. For the war in 
Korea and the semi-mobilization of the 
country has had a sharp influence on 
Society thinking and activity. Many of 
our members have been directly affected 
—some by being called back in the 
armed services and some by being called 
to government service in Washington, At 
the same time, the Society has been 
called on with increasing frequency to 
contribute, through its members’ skill 
and experience, to the solution of some 
problems in government. 

To sift and evaluate the requests for 
our help and to marshall the public rela- 
tions manpower and skill that may be 
needed to help in the defense and mobi- 
lization effort, the Society has created a 
new and important committee. Known 
as the Defense Advisory Board, the com- 
mittee as presently constituted is com- 
posed of ten members, including the 
chairman, Milton Fairman, Public Rela- 
tions Director of The Borden Company 
in New York. 

Other members are: Edgar S. Bower- 
find, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land; William G. Werner, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati; G. 
Stewart Brown, Standard Oil Company 
of California, San Francisco; Russell 
Wilks, United States Rubber Company, 
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New York; Abbott Washburn, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Thomas J. Ross, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, New York; 
Caroline Hood, Rockefeller Center, Inc., 
New York; and Ed Lipscomb, National 
Cotton Council of America, Memphis. 

Another accomplishment since the last 
president’s report to the membership is 
the JournaL which you hold in your 
hand. Under a new and enlarged Publi- 
cations Board, the JouRNAL has taken a 
new form which promises greatly to in- 
crease its readership and hence its value 
to the Society. G. Edward Pendray, 
chairman of the Editorial Committee of 
the Publications Board, has taken on the 
editorship of the JouRNAL without com- 
pensation, and he and his committee are 
putting into effect plans to make this a 
more effective and important spokesman 
for public relations. Joseph L. Barrett, 
of New York, has taken the leadership 
of the Advertising Committee of the 
Publications Board to help develop ad- 
vertising support for the JournaL. And 
while the new JouRNAL is indeed an ac- 


President Wright 


complishment, it still needs wider mem- 
bership participation in the submission 
of articles and ideas. 


On the other committee accomplish- 
ments, members will hear in more detail 
when the committee reports are pub- 
lished to all members prior to our An- 
nual Meeting in December. Among the 
committees to report at the October 
Board Meeting in St. Louis on October 
19 and 20 are the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice, under 
Homer N. Calver of New York, which is 
rounding out two years of work under 
its present chairman in the drafting of an 
ethical code; the Education and Research 
Committee, under Dr. Rex F. Harlow of 
Palo Alto, which is now assimilating the 
data gathered in five different research 
projects during the year; the Committee 
on Awards Procedure, under Theodore 
R. Sills of Chicago, which is re-evaluat- 
ing the whole question of awards by the 
Society; the Publications Board, under 
G. Edward Pendray and Joseph L. 
Barrett of New York, which is develop- 
ing the JouRNAL. 


Also reporting will be the Annual 
Meeting Committee, under James P. 
Selvage of New York, which is putting 
together plans for the most ambitious 
national public relations conference the 
Society has yet undertaken; the New 
Membership Committee, under Maxwell 
E. Benson of Nashville, which has far 
exceeded its 1950 goal of 900 members 
already; the Chapters Committee, under 
William H. McGaughey of Detroit, 
which is assisting PRSA members in 
setting up chapters in various cities; the 
Nominating Committee, under William 
G. Werner of Cincinnati, which has been 
at work on a new slate of Directors for 
1951; and an interim report of the newly 
appointed Defense Advisory Board. 

This has been a busy, progressive year 
in our Society's growth. We have 
reached a position where our name as a 
Society means something important. We 
are being called on by our own govern- 
ment, foreign business and public rela- 
tions people all over the world and 
increasingly by our own members for 
numerous services. Revenue alone limits 
our ability to serve, and this problem is 
being approached through increased 
membership and JouRNAL advertising 
revenue. 


The staff is hard-hitting and effective, 
and the Board is planning ahead on 
broad general programs that will con- 
tinue to furnish leadership in and for our 
craft. 
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DETROIT HONOLULU LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
Charles C. Greene William G. Haworth Nelson Prather Herbert M. Baus 
Vice President and Resident Manager Associate Director of Public Relations Director of Public Relations Public Relations C I 
Doremus & Company Nash-Kelvinator Corporation Hawaii Employers Council 


NEWS IN VIEW 


PRSA Chapters Elect Representatives 
to 1951 National Board of Directors 


Each of the 10 PRSA chapters has elected one 
member to the 1951 national Board of Directors, 
in accordance with By-law provisions of the So- 
ciety. Pictured are the representatives whose 
one-year terms commence January 1. Ballotting 
in November by the national membership will 
determine balance of the governing body's per- 
sonnel which is apportioned according to PRSA’s 


seven geographical regions. MINNESOTA NEW YORK 
Don Short Caroline Hood 
Public Relations Counsel Director of Public Relations 


NORTH TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Paul Cain, District Representative Lloyd E. Graybiel M,. R. Cring Maurice O. Ryan 
Oil Industry Information Committee Vice President Assistant to President—Public Relations Manager 
Gulf-Southwest District, Dallas American Trust Company Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines American Hotel Association 
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Annual Meeting Plans 


Presage Record Attendance 
PRSA 3rd national conference at Waldorf December 3-5 


Plans for the annual PRSA conference in New York in December have now 
developed to a point where the largest meeting of public relations men and women 
ever held is clearly indicated. The Annual Meeting Committee will announce the 
full program in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


While the officially scheduled days for the conference are Monday and Tuesday, 


December 4-5, actually the program will 
start on Sunday afternoon with a 2-hour 
studio demonstration of television from 
the inside out by National Broadcasting 
Company, followed by a cocktail party 
at the Waldorf for all registrants, The 
program will continue through Wednes- 
day lunch, with separate group sessions 
on Wednesday of (1) corporation pub- 
lic relations directors; (2) trade asso- 
ciation PR directors; (3) college and 
welfare organization PR directors; (4) 
public relations counsel; (5) govern- 
ment and municipal PR directors. 

These latter group sessions will not 
be officially a part of the convention, but 
the meetings will be “sponsored by” 
PRSA. It will be the first time in history 
that these groups have met simultane- 
ously on a national basis as separate 
units with a program built around their 
own particular problems. 

Milton Fairman of Borden’s has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the corpo- 
ration directors’ Wednesday program. 
Walter W. Belson will head the com- 
mittee formulating the trade association 
program. 

The Monday and Tuesday program 
will include three general sessions 
(Monday morning, Tuesday morning 
and Tuesday afternoon), two luncheon 
programs and dinner Monday evening, 
and a PRSA business session Monday 
afternoon. 

The business session has been inserted 
by the Program Committee on Monday 
afternoon to allow sufficient time for 
the vital reports upon which action by 
the membership is necessary. 

Checking other conventions in New 
York that week, the Program Committee 
recommends that hotel reservations 
for Sunday to Wednesday be made 
promptly. 
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Armour Foundation 
publishing newsletter 


Armour Research Foundation of Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology is preparing 
for publication a periodical Industrial 
Research Newsletter for those who 
supervise scientific development in the 
nation’s laboratories. Content of the 
Newsletter, which will report on current 
trends and techniques in the profession 
of research management, will include 
material on laboratory administration, 
comment and ideas by outstanding re- 
search scientists, reports of program 
progress, statistics and surveys, case 
studies and notations of literature avail- 
able to readers. 

James W. Armsey, Foundation’s direc- 
tor of public relations, asks fellow PRSA 
members to place his department (Tech- 
nology Center, Chicago, 16) on their 
mailing lists to receive publicity releases, 
annual reports, brochures, magazines, 
speeches and other documents issued by 
their organizations. 


PRSA CALENDAR 


October 18, 1950—St. Louis Chap- 
ter conference, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

October 18, 1950—PRSA Education 
and Research Committee Dinner Meet- 
ing, Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri., 

October 19-20, 1950—Fall Board of 
Directors Meeting; Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

December 3-5, 1950—3rd Annual 
Conference; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


Announce courses 
in public relations 
The City College School of Business 


and Civic Administration (Evening and 
Extension Division, 17 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City 10. Robert A. Love, 
Ph. D., Director) has announced for the 
fall-winter term 4 courses in public re- 
lations and publicity; 7 in business 
journalism; 13 in radio and television; 
8 in business speech. 

The New School for Social Research, 
New York City, reports that it is again 
expanding its public relations curricu- 
lum. The 1949-50 catalogue lists 34 
courses on principles and techniques of 
public relations, plus many others in 
background fields such as psychology, 
labor relations, economics and politics. 
Besides the B.A. degree, the school con- 
tinues to offer a special Certificate in 
Public Relations, which may be attained 
with some of the basic requirements for 
the B.A. degree. 

Columbia University (Institute of 
Arts & Sciences and the School of Gen- 
eral Studies) is offering this term several 
informal evening courses for men and 
women which will appeal to public rela- 
tions workers. Areas of interest include 
general semantics, effective speech, per- 
sonnel relations, business research and 
current events analysis. 

New York University (Division of 
General Education, Washington Square, 
New York City 3) offers three courses 
for public relations people: Public Re- 
lations, Policy and Practice, which will 
be taught by Maurice Mermey, Baldwin 
and Mermey; Community Relations and 
Employee Communication, instructed 
by Howard Stephenson, Vice President, 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc.; and Publicity 
Fundamentals, led by Harry M. Cohn, 
Director of Public Relations, Greater 
New York Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Boston University has published a 60- 
page bulletin on the courses offered dur- 
ing its 1950-51 sessions in its School of 
Public Relations. The Division of Public 
Relations, Virgil L. Rankin, Director, 
lists 71 courses on public relations sub- 
jects and related areas of communica- 
tions interest. 
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St. Louis conference agenda 
features national programs 


“PR and Preparedness” is the theme chosen by the St. Louis chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America for its October 18 conference. 

Although the original plans, formed prior to the invasion of South Korea, called 
for an agenda devoted almost entirely to employe and community relations prob- 
lems, the conference committee has been able to revise plans to offer a more timely 


program. Keynoted by Russell Daven- 
port, member of the Board of Editors, 
Fortune, who will speak on the subject 
“Are We Serious?” at the luncheon ses- 
sion, the conference has been planned 
to include some of the principal! fields of 
public relations interest. 


The agenda has been designed to 
offer a variety of subjects pertaining to 
the general field of public relations. 
Briefly, the discussions will include pub- 
lic relations as applied to: finance, 
government, foreign relations, labor, per- 
sonnel, a particular industry, a particular 
company, an individual department 
or agency and general business and 
industry. 

The conference will be held in the 
ballroom of the Statler Hotel. After a 
brief opening address by General Chair- 
man Dan J. Forrestal, the first speaker 
will be Maxwell E. Benson of the Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation. Mr. Benson will 
discuss his company’s reaction to public 
relations with the topic, “How One Big 
Southern Company Looks at Public 
Relations.” 


In an effort to link St. Louis business- 
men even closer to the conference than 
their obvious interest in the discussions, 
three prominent St. Louisans have been 
asked to introduce some of the speakers. 
Edgar E. Rank, president of Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, will be the first of 
these prominent St. Louisans to appear 
on the program. He will introduce Mr. 
Benson. 

Mr. Benson will be followed by Milton 
Fairman, public relations director of The 
Borden Company. Mr. Fairman’s topic 
will deal with public relations depart- 
ments and their reporting to manage- 
ment. Although not directly related to 
the war effort, it was considered that this 
subject would be of utmost interest to 
all practitioners, and it was also felt that 
proper reporting to management in these 
times is more important than ever. 

Following a brief recess Mrs. Denny 
Griswold, editor of Public Relations 
News, will discuss the significant de- 
velopments in public relations brought 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Education and 
Research group to 
meet at St. Louis 


Rex F. Harlow, Chairman, Edu- 
cation and Research Committee, 
has called a dinner meeting of the 
group for 7 P.M., October 18, at 
the Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, the 
evening preceding the Board of 
Directors’ 2-day session which be- 
gins October 19 at 10:00 A.M. The 
reports which the Education and 
Research Committee will make to 
the Board the following day will 
cover five national 1950 research 
projects of the Society. 


Called to defense post 


W. Howard Chase, Vice President, 
Public Relations Society of America, is 
serving as special consultant to Com- 
merce Secretary Charles Sawyer for 
public relations in the pre-organiza- 
tional phases of setting up the depart- 
ment’s defense production activities. 
Mr. Chase is Director of Public Rela- 
tions, General Foods Corporation, New 
York. 


PRSA Register to 
publish supplement 


PRSA headquarters will publish 
a supplement to the 1950 Regis- 
ter, Society membership directory, 
which will include new members 
elected since publication of the 
membership listing May 1. Addi- 
tional names, formerly available 
from monthly “Postings” in the 
PRSA News Bulletin, now merged 
with the JOURNAL, will be distrib- 
uted to all members gratis, in De- 
cember. 


POSTINGS 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted at 
least 30 days before they are submitted to 
the Board of Directors or to the Executive 
Committee for approval. Members desiring 
to comment on the following applicants 
should write the Eligibility Committee, Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America, Inc., 525 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Active Membership 


Bradford D. Ansley, Director of Public 
Information, Emory University, Georgia. 
Sponsors: Maxwell E. Benson and Boyd 
M. McKeown. 


David L. Coale, General Information Man- 
ager, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Room 1203, 740 South Olive 
Street, Los Angeles 55, California. Spon- 
sors: Al. Wainess and Paul K. Walp. 


John B. Ferran, Executive Secretary, The 
Louisiana Forestry Association, P. O. Box 
789 1012 Sixth Street, Alexandria 3, Louis- 
iana. Sponsors: George M. Carnes and 
Horace Renegar. 


Swayne P. Goodenough, Vice President, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 183 
East Main Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: Crawford Wheeler and John P. 
Broderick. 


Kenneth W. Haagensen, Director of Pub- 
lic Relation, Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1126 South 70th, Milwau- 
kee 14, Wisconsin. Sponsors: Greta W. 
Murphy and Richard S. Falk. 


James D. Hammond, Western Division 
Manager, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 1276 Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Sponsors: G. Stewart 
Brown and Brooks Darlington. 


J. W. Lawrence, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, The Borden Company Limited, 
Spadina Crescent, Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Sponsors: Milton Fairman and Lee 
Trenholm. 


W. Calvin Patterson, Director of Public 
Relations, Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, 1365 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Sponsors: Edwin J. Smith and Wil- 
liam G. Haworth. 


Harry R. Roberts, Director of Public Re- 
lations, The Toledo Blade Company, 541 
Superior Street, Toledo 4, Ohio. Sponsors: 
Paul W. Kieser and George C. Reitinger. 


C. Stuart Siebert, Jr.. Director of Public 
Relations, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Sponsors: George C. Reitinger 
and Ford B. Worthing. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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How well prepared the 
American oil industry meet 
the nations emergency needs? 


N EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
QO tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War Il—during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
iocations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oif industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


Published by the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


October, 1950 
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Boston conference on 
distribution October 16-17 

PRSA is one of the cooperating or- 
ganizations in presentation of the 22nd 
Annual Boston Conference on Distri- 
bution at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
October 16-17, Among Society repre- 
sentatives on the program will be Louis 
B. Lundborg, Vice President, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, whose talk 
“Smoothing the way for distribution” 
will present an analysis of how market- 
ing and distribution can be affected by 
a company’s public relations. 


PRSA ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


December 3-5, 1950 


* 


Third Annual Conference will be 
held at Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. Official hotels for reserva- 
Waldorf-Astoria, Hotel 
Barclay, Hotel Belmont-Plaza. 


tions: 


Photography? 


ACME Services are geared to 
meet your PR-Publicity needs 


@ COMMERCIAL ASSIGNMENTS 
Local, regional and national coverage 
—any picture, any place, any time. 
Bureaus in key U. S. cities and 
throughout the world. Swift, depend- 
able service at moderate rates. 

@ PHOTO DISTRIBUTION 
Fast servicing of photos to papers, 
publications everywhere. 

@ STOCK PHOTO LIBRARY 


Over 2,000,000 file pictures on unlim- 
ited variety of subjects. 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


ACME Newspictures 


Division of NEA Service, Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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St. Louis conference agenda 


(Continued from Page 22) 


about by the recent emergency. It is ex- 
pected that a good deal of her talk will 
be devoted to case histories. 


James P. Selvage of Selvage & Lee 
will follow Mr. Benson with a discus- 
sion of “Government Relations in Time 
of National Emergency.” 

Thomas W. Parry of Thomas W. 
Parry & Associates, St. Louis chapter 
president, will preside at the luncheon. 
National president, J. Handly Wright, 
will present a brief message on behalt 
of PRSA. 


The afternoon session will open with 
Dr. George S. Benson, president of 
Harding College. Dr. Benson’s discus- 
sion will include the showing of a motion 
picture on the American working man 
entitled “Meet King Joe.” Dr. Benson has 
promised to not only discuss the me- 
chanics of producing this film, which is 
of the economic-education type, but also 
to explain the economic-educational pro- 
gram of Harding College. J. H. Devor, 
president of Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, will introduce Willard V. Merrihue 
of the General Electric Company. Mr. 
Merrihue, who is employe relations 
director for the Apparatus Department, 
will speak on “War Worker Morale and 
Productivity.” Mr. Merrihue will be fol- 
lowed by W. Howard Chase, director of 
public relations of General Foods Cor- 
poration, whose discussion, “The Great 
White Paper That Has Yet To Be 
Written,” will deal with the public re- 


lations reasons for reorientation of 
United States foreign policy in Asia. The 
fact that Mr. Chase has recently been 
appointed Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce proves to make his 
discussion all the more interesting. 

Russell Gardner of Reinholdt & Gard- 
ner, one of the leading St. Louis broker- 
age firms, will introduce Homer P. 
Hargrave. Mr. Hargrave is chairman of 
the board of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change and a member of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. His topic, “At- 
tracting Investment Capital in Wartime,” 
is expected to be one of the highlights of 
the conference. 

The last speaker of the day, Ed Lips- 
comb of the National Cotton Council, 
will discuss public relations as related to 
an industry. Mr. Lipscomb’s topic will be 
“A Wartime Case History of an Indus- 
try’s PR Program.” The conference will 
adjourn at 4:50 p.m., for cocktails. 

The conference committee, in addi- 
tion to General Chairman Dan J. For- 
restal, includes Robert A. Willier, chair- 
man of the Attendance Committee; 
Robert E. Hillard, chairman of the Pro- 
motion Committee; James E. McKee, 
chairman of the Program Committee; 
Frank Block, chairman of the Finance 
Committee and R. Fullerton Place, chair- 
man of the Reception and Arrangements 
Committee. The chapter is proud that 
many members of the board of directors 
of PRSA will be on hand, as the direc- 
tors’ two-day meeting will open on the 
following day at the Park Plaza Hotel. 


Postings 
(Continued from Page 22) 


Leonard W. Trester, Director of Public 
Policy, General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., 301 Sonth Capitol Street, 
Washington 3, D. C. Sponsors: Maurice 
O. Ryan and Richard B. Hall. 


Richard P. Waters, Jr., Public Relations 
Division Manager, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 200 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. Spon- 
sors: Donald B. McCammond and Verne 
Burnett. 


H. F. Williams, Jr., Director of Public 
Relations, Evansville Manufacturers’ and 
Employers’ Association, 119 Locust Street, 
Evansville 8, Indiana. Sponsors: Lawrence 
W. Rember and L. E. Judd. 


Martin C. Wright, Senior Partner, Martin 
Wright and Associates, 110 Whitney Ave- 
nue, New Haven 10, Connecticut. Spon- 
sors: Pendleton Dudley and R. S. Peare. 


Varley P. Young, Public Relations Coun- 
sel, Crosley Division, Avco Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
Sponsors: Wm. G. Werner and John W. 
Hill. 


Associate Membership 


Thomas O. McDavid, Director of Public 
Information, Commercial Credit Company, 
First National Bank Building, 14 Light 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Sponsors: 
J. C. Bateman and Richard W. Darrow. 


Russell G. Palmer, Assistant to Director 
of Advertising, Bank of America, N. T. & 
S. A., 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Sponsors: Brooks Dar- 
lington and Robert D. Ross. 
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Welcome to new members 


The Executive Committee of the 
Public Relations Society of America is 
pleased to announce the following elec- 
tions to Society membership. In his let- 
ter of welcome, J. Handly Wright, 
President, urged all new members to 
participate actively in the Society's 
program and committee work. 


Executive Vice President Robert L. 
Bliss has asked all new members to 
place national headquarters on their 
mailing lists to receive reports, releases 
and other material pertaining to their 
programs. 


Active Membership 


Ames, Edward C.—Public Relations Di- 
rector, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio 


Blowitz, William F.—Partner, 
Maskel, Hollywood, California 


Blowitz- 


Borth, Robert T.—Manager of Commu- 
nity Relations, General Electric Com- 
pany, New York City 


Bryan, Bart E.—Public Relations Director, 
St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 


Fitzgerald, Joseph E.—Regional Manager, 
Public Relations Department, General 
Motors Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


Freeman, Talbot O.—Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., New York City 


Gottlieb, Edward — President, Edward 
Gottlieb & Associates, New York City 


Gudgeon, Russell D.—Partner, H. A. 
Bruno and Associates, New York City 


Hendricks, Thomas A.—Secretary, Coun- 
cil on Medical Service, American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 


Holbrook, Walter—Staff Executive, J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., New York City 


Johnston, J. G.—Partner, Johnston, Ever- 
son & Charlesworth, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


Jordan, Charles Edward—Vice President 
and Secretary, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina 


Joyce, R. E.—Vice President, National 
Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
City 


October, 1950 


Kershaw, James G.—Associate Director, 
Carson Newman Appeal, Knoxville, Tenn- 
essee 


McDevitt, Robert—Partner, 
Company, New York City 


Pendray & 


Moreland, Wallace §.—Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Morris, Paul M.—Director of Public Re- 
lations, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Nadig, Henry Davis—President, 
Davis Nadig, New York City 


Henry 


Newsome, Paul A.—President, Newsome 
& Company, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


Pratzner, Wesley Fiske—Assistant Profes- 
sor, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


Redfield, J. Miller—Executive Secretary, 
California Loan and Finance Association, 
Los Angeles, California 


Ryan, Royal W.—Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, New York Convention & Visitors 
Bureau, Inc., New York City 


Thompson, Walter Scott—Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Canadian National Railways 
and Steamships, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada 


Wiener, Ned—Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, California 


Williams, Philip A., 3rd—In Charge of 
Public Relations, Fortune, New York City 


Associate Membership 


Cressman, Wilmer D.—Public Relations 
Manager, James Lees and Sons Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


Gale, Oliver M.—Associate Manager, Pub- 
lic Relations Division, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lansing, Ten Eyck—President, Ten Eyck 
Lansing & Staff, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land 


Lingo, Harriet, Public Relations Director, 
Christian Rural Overseas Program, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Mankin, William E.—Public Relations Di- 
rector, The Grapette Company, Inc., 
Camden, Arkansas 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Now even the smallest office can 
have the convenience and satisfaction 
of metered mail—not to mention 
the economy and prestige—with 


PB’s new desk model postage meter! 
About as big as a dial phone, this 

new DM meter prints any value of 

postage for any kind or class of mail— 


including parcel post! .. . prints 


dated postmark 
and optional 
small ad, too. 
How does 
it work? Just 
dial the postage you want 


and press lever. To seal envelope, 
slide flap through moistener. 
Postage can’t be stolen, lost or 
damaged, is safe in the meter... 
is automatically accounted for! 
Smartly styled, inexpensive... 
the DM lightens mailing chores 
in any office. Larger models for 
larger offices. Send coupon below 


for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
5231 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please send the free DM booklet. 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


Paul O. Ridings ¢ Witherspoon & Rid- 
ings, Fort Worth, Texas, has just com- 
pleted a series of three talks on public 
relations before Fort Worth business 
and service clubs. His speeches have 
stressed the proper role of public rela- 
tions in business and sales production. 


F. Douglas Tellwright ¢ formerly as- 
sistant vice president in the informa- 
tion department, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, New York, 
was elected vice president, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
San Francisco, on July 1. He has charge 
of the information department. 


Maxwell E. Benson e public relations 
director, General Shoe Corporation, 
Nashville, Tennessee, discussed attitudes 
of the public toward banks in a presen- 
tation before the Alabama Bankers’ 
Association Study Conference at Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, recently. Citing vast 
improvements in the public relations 
programs of banks, he urged greater 
participation in community and public 
service activities, cultivation of the 
younger generation of citizens, use of 
more understandable annual reports. 


Organization of the new public rela- 
tions and advertising firm of Onslow 
and Brown was announced in Wash- 
ington, D, C., recently. The organiza- 
tion represents an expansion of Wal- 
ton Onslow and Associates, public re- 
lations firm of which Walton Ons- 
low @ is president, and Earle P. Brown 
vice president. 


Richard T. Nimmons ¢ has resigned 
as public relations director of the 
Hawaii Employers Council to join the 
staff of Ivy Lee & T. J. Ross, New 
York. He has been vice president of 
the Honolulu Chapter, PRSA, and _ is 
presently a member of the Society's 
national board of directors. It has 
been announced that Nelson Prather ¢ 
formerly assistant director of public 
relations for Council will become head 
of the department which Nimmons 
served for four and a half years. 


Paul G. Weaver ¢ Seattle public rela- 
tions counsel, conducted a public re- 
lations institute September 18-22 at 
Victoria, British Columbia, under 
sponsorship of Victoria College, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Mr. Weaver 
is a member of PRSA’s national board 
of directors, and was active in the de- 
velopment of the Seattle public rela- 
tions conference held in February. 


The Blind Industries of California 
has just appointed the firm of Harold 
P. Levy ¢ Public Relations, as public 
relations counsel. An illustrated folder, 
“A Business Built By Blind Men,” has 
just been issued as a first step in the 
program. 


Agnes V. Marr, for the past two years 
assistant editor of the JourNaL, has 
joined the staff of the American Man- 
agement Association, New York. 


Effective October 1, Pendray & Com- 
pany is the new name of the indus- 
trial public relations firm formerly 
called Pendray & Leibert. Partners of 
the New York firm are G. Edward 
Pendray @ Robert McDevitt ¢ and 
Miss I. M. Murray. 


F. L. Rice ¢ manager of the public 
relations department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Okla- 


& 


Will Be Held in the 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
New York City 
Monday, October 30, 1950 
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A Leading Top Management and Public 
Relations Event of the Fall Season 


Annual Report Awards Banquet 


The Sixth Under the Auspices of 


WORLD 


Winners of “Oscars of Industry” 
will be listed in the Annual Awards 
Number of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
dated November 1, 1950, which also 
is distributed at the Awards Ban- 
quet on October 30th—Advertising 
forms for this unique issue close 
Wednesday noon, October 25th. 


For reservations and information on the 
Awards Number to be distributed at the 
Banquet, write: Weston Smith, Financial 
World, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Regarding membership 
applications: 


Membership application forms are 
available from national headquar- 
ters of PRSA. Members are urged 
to give complete supporting infor- 
mation to authenticate professional 
experience and qualifications of ap- 
plicants whom they are sponsoring. 
Only in this way can the Eligibility 
Committee fairly evaluate member- 
ship applications which are re- 
ceived, and assure that PRSA pro- 
fessional standards of entry are ob- 
served. 

TO FACILITATE HANDLING: 
Please see that the signatures of 
two (2) sponsoring Active members 
are provided in the appropriate 
spaces on page 4 of the form before 
submitting it to National Head- 
quarters. 

All qualified public relations peo- 
ple should be PRSA members. 


homa, has been named manager of the 
advertising department. 


W. D. Hines e Director of Public Re- 
lations, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany has just distributed a special sec- 
tion of the Akron Beacon Journal issued 
during the week of his company’s Fif- 
tieth Anniversary celebration. Some 
highlights of the birthday occasion in- 
cluded dedication of a statue of the 
founder by his five sons, all active in 
company management; and four per- 
formances of Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey circus for 37,000 Akron em- 
ployees and members of their families. 
50,000 more employees and family mem- 
bers in other plant cities will also be 
circus performance guests. 


PRSA Member Forms 
New Firm 


John G. Mapes, since 1946 executive 
vice president of Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
New York, has been named president 
of the recently organized Group Atti- 
tudes Development Corporation, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Services of 
the new firm patterned to counsel and 
train companies to handle problems in 
community relations and employee com- 
munications, are developed primarily 
for companies with limited public rela- 
tions budgets. Mr. Mapes was for 12 
years head of public relations depart- 
ment of American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. 
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Editor’s Desk 


Bristol-Myers Company has prepared 
a unique public relations reception room 
booklet for use of visitors to its offices 
and plants. Entitled “While You Are 
Waiting... ,” the booklet tells about the 
company, its plants, products, advertis- 
ing, research and human relationships. 
It starts off—“By the time you have this 
in your hand, your call has been an- 
nounced to the person you wish to see, 
and you should not have to wait very 
long because we try to be prompt in 
handling visitors” and goes on to urge 
callers to take the book along if they 
don’t have time to finish it in the recep- 
tion room. 

* * * 


WE, Western Electric Company's 
quarterly magazine, handles employee 
recreation interest in a dramatic fashion 
in the current issue. Point is made that 
today’s American employee enjoys the 
same sports that are traditionally asso- 
ciated with royalty. “Sports of Kings” is 
handled in 3-page picture layout with 
Western Electric individually identified 


employees depicted in black-and-white 
photographs as they enjoy tennis, horse- 
manship, billiards, chess, archery, ship 
modelling, etc. Juxtaposed in low tint to 
dramatize the historic etching or wood- 
cut is a monarch at the same sport. 

* 

TRENDS: Chase National Bank of 
New York is using television spots to 
explain various banking services in busi- 
ness promotion aimed at large and small 
customers. Material is recorded on film 
from daily activity in bank’s head office. 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is sponsoring a 13-week television 
series, “Adventures in Science,” as a pub- 
lic service program for youngsters and 
adults. 

* * 

In an original tribute to labor, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., took space in plant area 
newspapers prior to Labor Day to pay 
tribute to beaver-hatted Peter J. Me- 
Guire, New York City carpenter who, as 
an officer of the Knights of Labor pro- 
posed in 1882 that a day be set aside to 
honor the working man. Copy pointed 


out the gains and glories of American 
labor as contrasted with the lot of those 
who observe the workers’ day of celebra- 
tion in Moscow each May 1. 

* * * 

Baker Library, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, has published Reference List No. 8, 
titled “House Organs.” From its exten- 
sive files on the subject, this six-page 
mimeographed listing of books and 
pamphlets on the subject has been pre- 
pared to provide source material on 
starting and maintaining effective house 
publications. Growing importance of 
house organs in the past ten years as 
effective tools of public and business 
relations is cited as a reason for the in- 
crease in quantity and quality of written 
material on the subject. (Available from 
source. ) 

* * * 

“Facts and Figures About Dow For 
1950” is the name of an interesting, well 
organized report to employees issued by 
the president of The Dow Chemical 
Company. Clearly stated in terms of 
where dollars come from and how they 
are spent with graphic treatment, man- 
agement urges employees to request 
copies of the annual report if they wish 
to study more detailed information. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


PRINTER 


October, 1950 


SEASON 


YOU can depend on Lind Brothers for ANNUAL REPORTS 


The play’s the thing in football — and in Annual Reports 


it’s the coordination between you and the printer. 
7 You call the plays — we'll carry the ball 
Pa — the way we have been doing for many years. 
Lind/Brothers has a preeminent place in the production of 

‘2 Annual Reports — 239 touchdowns in nine years, 
“Financial World” award winners that is. 

Our complete creative staff will help coach 
your Annual Report using any design formation. 


You are invited to write in for our booklet 


“Ever Listen to Your Annual Report.” 


IND BROTHERS, 121 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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“We wouldn’t think of moving 
from Charles Francis Press!” 


ANY P.R. people feel that way about us. It always 
gives us a good feeling. We aren’t quite sure whether 

it’s our equipment and service they like most or our sales 
representatives, and we’re not really trying to differentiate. 


In part, it’s the sales representatives. We’re sure of that. 
These men have been with us from between ten and fifteen 
years. They know their business and they know the limita- 
tions, as well as the possibilities, of printing. 


Beyond that, they’re customer-minded. They know the 
ways to improve a job, shortcuts to its accomplishment, econ- 
omies in its execution. And they pass this knowledge along to 


the customer on each job for the one excellent reason that 


they and we are more interested in keeping customers over 
the long haul than in cashing in on any one job, no matter 
how large. 


That, even more than the equipment which makes us one 
of the nation’s largest business, advertising and commercial 
printers, is the reason why so many customers stay with 
Charles Francis Press through the years. 


Printed Information 
Stimulates Intelligent Action 


CHARLES 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, INC. 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


Editor's Desk 


(Continued from Page 27 ) 


Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany has recently resumed publication 
of Keyboard, employee magazine. Plant 
personnel “personalities,” hobbies, fash- 
ions, product development and em- 
ployee recreation stories are handled in 
picture magazine treatment. 

* 

National Planning Association, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., has published a 104- 
page manual, The Development of a 
Policy for Industrial Peace In Atomic 
Energy. It is an important subject and 
readers may have reference interest. 
($1.00—available from source. ) 

* * 


"The New York Times has rendered a 
public service by publishing in pamphlet 
form a series of nontechnical articles 
“We Are Not Helpless-How We Can 
Defend Ourselves Against Atomic 
Weapons.” Originally written for the 
paper by William L. Laurence, science 
reporter, the 47-page reprint is available 
at 10¢ a copy. 

* * 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of The 
Port of New York Authority, just issued, 
is a remarkable history of the vast port 
development told in 148 pages of beauti- 
fully illustrated text. Besides including 
the usual financial information, the book 
contains a wealth of trade and transpor- 
tation information on the port operation. 
(Mrs.) Lee K. Jaffe, Director of Public 
Relations, a leader in the municipal pub- 
lic relations field, is a PRSA member. 

* * * 

The defense economy is bringing 
shortages. Midwest Consumers of Waste 
Paper has initiated a newspaper ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign to tell 
the public about conservation measures 
and paper industry limitations under 
war-time requirements. Public Relations 
Committee of the group is headed by 
Frank Block, St. Louis PRSA member. 

* * * 

You can step up your reading speed 
and ability through use of a new teach- 
ing machine being marketed by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Called the 
SRA Reading Accelerator, the machine 
has a moving shutter that can be ad- 
justed to descend over a column of print 
at any desired rate of speed from 30 to 
2,400 words per minute. Psychological 
effect of the shutter on the reader is to 
push him to read faster than the shutter 
descends. 
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Chapter news notes 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


September 26 meeting of the Detroit 
Chapter presented John Rose, assistant 
director of public relations, Ford Motor 
Company, at the Fort Shelby Hotel. Mr. 
Rose told the Ford story of maintenance 
of good relationships with suppliers, 
titling his talk “Six Thousand Partners.” 


HONOLULU CHAPTER 
From the Honolulu wire: 


“SPECIAL TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL— 

T. J. Ross, senior partner of Ivy Lee 
and T. J. Ross, and a fellow PRSA mem- 
ber from the New York Chapter, had top 
billing at the Honolulu PRSA Chapter 
Meeting August 17. 

Formal talks were ‘*kapw’ at the session 
which was held at The Queen’s Surf on 
famed Waikiki. The local PR men took 
the opportunity of talking public rela- 
tions problems informally with Tommy. 

The August meeting was the kickoff 
for a local membership drive. Some 14 
prospective members were invited to 
attend the meeting and the membership 
committee expects a fist-full of new 
applications shortly. 

Richard T. Nimmons, PRSA board 
member and vice president of the Hono- 
lulu Chapter, has been serving as acting 
chapter president, succeeding Clarence 
Hodge, who resigned the presidency, 
due to pressure of his public relations 
work with the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chamber is celebrating 
its 100th birthday this year and Bud is 
traveling far and wide telling the story. 

The public relations fraternity in 
Hawaii has been working overtime as a 
result of the some half-hundred ‘quickie’ 
strikes which were set off as demonstra- 
tions against the jailing of union leader 
Harry Bridges. Only the delightful Pa- 
cific breezes blowing over hot faces 
made life worth while during the harass- 
ment of industry throughout the islands 
by the union-led demonstrations. 

Roy J. LEFFINGWELL” 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Chapter member Roy de Groot, Presi- 
dent of Roy de Groot Consultants, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed by the 
New York Chapter Board of Directors 


October, 1950 


to be chairman of an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Public Relations Training and 
Employment. The new committee will 
investigate major problems connected 
with the training of young men and 
women seeking to enter the public re- 
lations field—with the distribution of 
information to older and more experi- 
enced workers who wish to transfer to 
public relations from other related fields 
—with the work done in New York City 
by employment placement agencies— 
and with questions as to working con- 
ditions, job classifications and other mat- 
ters related to the training and employ- 
ment of workers in public relations. 

Members of the committee were 
chosen on the basis of 1) achieving wide 
representation of the major areas of 
public relations work; 2) of enlisting the 
help of members with a deep knowledge 
and interest in the professional aspects 
of job training and employment; 3) of 
linking the work of the new committee 
with the Society’s national headquarters 
and with other established committees 
with related interests. 

Names of invited committee members 
who have accepted follow:—chairman— 
Roy de Groot, Roy de Groot Consult- 
ants; representing national headquarters 
—Robert L. Bliss, PRSA Executive Vice 
President; representing advertising 
agencies—Philip H. Bottfeld, Benton and 
Bowles; representing health and welfare 
—Mrs. Sallie E. Bright, Executive Direc- 
tor, National Publicity Council; Repre- 
senting PRSA National Committee on 
Standards of Professional Practice — 
Homer N. Calver, chairman of the 
committee; representing an economic 
research foundation—Thomas R. Cars- 
kadon, Chief of the Education De- 
partment, Twentieth Century F und; 
representing educational institutions—Jo 
Hubbard Chamberlin, Columbia Uni- 
versity; representing community rela- 
tions—Thomas L. Cotton, Thomas L. 
Cotton Associates; representing the New 
York Chapter Education Committee— 
Kalman B. Druck—Vice President, Carl 
Byoir and Associates and chairman of 
the committee; representing a large cor- 
poration—Milton Fairman, Director of 
Public Relations, The Borden Company; 
representing the publication field—Mrs. 
Denny Griswold, Publisher and Editor, 


Public Relations News; representing a 
national trade association—Kenneth M. 
Russell, Assistant Director of Public Re- 
lations, American Trucking Associations; 
representing independent counselors — 
Win Nathanson, President, Win Nathan- 
son and Associates; Lawrence Priddy, 
Jr.; and Thomas D. Yutzy, Dudley, An- 
derson and Yutzy. Further names may 
be announced later. 

In announcing the names of the com- 
mittee Roy de Groot said: “The future 
growth, health and influence of the 
public relations profession obviously de- 
pends on the new blood flowing into it. 
That is why many of us have become 
so disturbed by the lack of preparation 
and information we find in so many of 
the men and women who come to us 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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CHICAGO 


Forp B. Worruinc, Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc. 
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LeRoy H. Cow es, Director of Pub- 
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Chapter news notes 


(Continued from Page 29) 


for advice on finding jobs in public re- 
lations, And this failing seems to apply 
equally to the youngsters right out of 
college and the older and more experi- 
enced people who are trying to transfer 
to public relations from related fields, 
like journalism, radio, publicity, adver- 
tising, etc. 

“In the last few years ‘public relations’ 
has become a magnetic term. Thousands 
of boys and girls out of high school are 
applying to the colleges and universities 
for training in public relations. Where 
can they find information as to oppor- 
tunities in the profession? Thousands of 
young men and women are coming out 
of the colleges and universities, with 
certain basic training. Where can they 
turn for authoritative advice? How well 
do the placement agencies serve them? 
How efficient is the machinery for bring- 
ing job applicants into contact with job 
opportunities? Thousands of experi- 
enced workers from related fields are 
turning to public relations. Where can 
they find information on how their pres- 
ent skills can be turned to the best use 
in the public relations profession? How 
can PRSA members help toward better 
organization in the profession, through 
unified systems of job definition and job 
classification? 

“These are just a few of the questions 
for which the new Advisory Committee 
on Public Relations Training and Em- 
ployment will try to find some of the 
answers. It will not be part of the job 
of this committee to solve the problems 
which are uncovered. Our job is to define 
the problems and report them to the 
membership. Then it will be up to all 
of us to do something about them.” 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


San Francisco Bay Area Chapter 
heard the “Public Relations Story of the 
U.S. Navy” at the September 6 meeting 
at San Francisco’s Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel. Captain T. R. Wirth, USN, Chief 
of Staff, 12th Naval District, and Captain 
J. L. Collis, USN, Public Information 
Officer, 12th Naval District, talked about 
the transformations in “top brass” Navy 
thinking regarding the demonstrated im- 
portance of public relations since Pearl 
Harbor, 1941. Problems posed by the 
Korean crisis and America’s current 
mobilization program were treated bv 
the naval spokesmen and discussed with 
San Francisco public relations leaders 
who attended. 
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HOUSTON PRSA NOTES 


J. Handly Wright, PRSA president, 
made an address on “The Philosophy of 
Public Relations” on September 7 be- 
fore the Houston Rotary Club, which 
with its 540 members is one of the 
nation’s largest Rotary clubs. President 
Clyde Clayton wrote W. M. Rand, presi- 
dent of Monsanto Chemical Co., that it 
was “one of the best addresses we have 
heard in a long while.” George Kirksey, 
chairman of the day, introduced 21 pub- 
lic relations men in Houston, 17 of which 
are members of the PRSA. John Morti- 
mer and Paul Cain, Society members 
from Dallas, also attended. Houston 
members are applying for a PRSA chap- 
ter charter at the Board meeting in St. 
Louis October 19. 


Chapter secretaries are requested to 
place other PRSA chapters on distribu- 
tion lists to receive mailings, meeting 
notices, etc. PRSA members traveling on 
business frequently like to visit other 
chapters if dates of meetings can be 


learned far enough in advance. 


Journal frequency changed 


In addition to the regular December 
issue of the PuBLIc RELATIONS JOURNAL 
(mailed December 1) a second issue—to 
be known as the Annual Meeting Issue— 
will be published later that month. This 
change in JouRNAL frequency is planned 
to round out the 12-issue publication 
year, since the August issue has been 
discontinued. More important, however, 
the change is made to answer numerous 
requests received by PRSA_ national 
headquarters throughout the year for 
reports of the proceedings of the national 
public relations conference which the 
Society sponsors. The new issue is 
planned as full coverage for the event 
which will be held this year at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 
3-5. James P. Selvage, New York, is chair- 
man of the Annual Meeting Committee. 


PRSA members interviewed 


Of 85 large corporate public relations 
departments interviewed by Nugent 
Wedding for his study, Public Relations 
in Business (September JouRNAL), 33 PR 
directors are PRSA members. 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS ELECTED 
SINCE JANUARY, 1950 
CHICAGO CHAPTER ..... 19 
5 
10 
1s 
SAN FRANCISCO ........ 10 
WASHINGTON, D. C...... 6 
MEMBERS AT LARGE .... 89 


New Associate Members 
(Continued from Page 25) 


McConnell, E. B.—Vice President, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio 


Miller, William J.—Manager, Membership 
Relations Department, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California 


Ruder, William—Partner, Ruder & Finn 
Associates, New York City 


Smith, Robert Michael—Associate, John 
M. Hurley Associates, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 


Sykes, J. D.—Vice President, Ralston Pur- 
ina Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


COLLECTOR'S ITEM... 


Does your library have a full set 
of PUBLIC RELATIONS JOUR- 
NAL back issues? 


This valuable source reference 
may never be available again. 
While they last (only 3 issues miss- 
ing) 1945-1949... .. . $50.00 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
525 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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OR YOU AND THE MAN NEXT DOOR? 


FREEDOM COMES UNDER ATTACK. The reality of 
war has made every American think hard about the 
things he’s willing to work and fight for—and freedom 
leads the list! 


But that freedom has been attacked here re- 
cently—just as it has been attacked in other 
parts of the world. One of the most serious 
threats to individual freedom has been the 
threat of Government-dominated Compul- 
sory Health Insurance, falsely presented as a 
new guarantee of health “security” for 
everybody. 


THE PEOPLE WEIGH THE FACTS. In the American 
manner, the people studied the case for Socialized 
Medicine—and the case against it. 


They found that Government domination of the 
people's medical affairs under Compulsory Health 
Insurance means: lower standards of medical care, 
higher payroll taxes, loss of incentive, damage to 
research, penalties for the provident, rewards for the 
improvident. 


They found that no country on earth can sur- 
pass America’s leadership in medical care and 
progress. They found that able doctors, teach- 
ers, nurses and scientists—working in labora- 
tories where Science, not Politics, is master— 
are blazing dramatic new trails to healthier 
lives for Americans, and for the world. 


THE “GRASS ROOTS” SIGNALS CONGRESS. In 
every community in the Nation, people stood up to 
be counted on this important issue, and gave the ever- 
vigilant, ever-sensitive United States Congress an un- 
mistakable Grass Roots signal from home! 


Today among the 10,000 great organizations on 
militant public record against “Compulsory Health 
Insurance” are: 
Géneral Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
American Farm 


American Legion 
National Association of 
Small Business Men 
Bureau Federation United States Chamber 

National Grange of Commerce 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Nati 1A iation of 

National Conference of Retail Grocers 
Catholic Charities National Retail Dry 

American Protestant Goods Association 
Hospital Association American Bar Association 


THE VOLUNTARY WAY IS THE AMERICAN WAY! 


e@ Throughout the Nation, free men and women, 
working and planning together, are finding the 
American answer to every question of medical 


service, care and cost. e Hundreds of Voluntary 
Health Insurance Plans are in healthy competition 
—sponsored by doctors, insurance companies, hos- 
pitals, fraternal organizations—by industry, agricul- 
ture and labor. @ Today in America—70 million 


people already are protected by Voluntary Health 
Insurance. @ Throughout the Nation, families are 
insuring themselves against the major costs of 
illness at reasonable, budget-basis prices. That's 
the American way to cope with this problem. Vol- 
untary Health Insurance takes the economic shock 
out of illness. Protect your family now. e For in- 
formation, ask your doctor—or your insurance man. 


An American’s greatest heritage is the right to learn the facts—and to speak his mind. 
Maintained with honor and used with sincerity—that right will guarantee forever that 


You and Your Neighbor Run 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION + NATIONAL EDUCATION CAMPAIGN 
ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


October, 1950 
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Likes new format 


Please accept my admiring compli- 
ments on the new format of the PuBLic 
RELATIONS JouRNAL. I think it is per- 
fectly splendid. 

GeEorGE M. Crowson 
Assistant to the President 
Illino‘s Central Railroad 
Chicago, Illinois 


Thanks to committee 


Congratulations on the new PR Jour- 
nat! This is really an improvement and 
you and the members of the committee 
have certainly done a swell job. 

Henry C, Link 
Vice President 
The Psychological Corporation 
New York 


Congratulations on the new PuBLic 
RELATIONS JOURNAL. It is a splendid job 
and marks a long stride forward in the 
journalism of the profession. I am 
awfully glad to see that the importance 
of this has been thus recognized. 

CHARLES B. COATES 
Vice Chairman & General Manager 
Citizens Committee For The Hoover 

Report 

New York City 


Now professional magazine 


The new Journat is truly a splendid 
job, and I want to express not only my 
compliments to you on it, but my appre- 
ciation as a member of PRSA for the 
time and effort which I know you have 
devoted to the task of converting this 
publication into a professional magazine 
of which we can all be proud. 

Ep Lipscoms 
Director of Public Relations 
National Cotton Council of America 
Memphis, Tennessee 


This publication has been steadily im- 
proved, and I am confident that it will 
be even more helpful to members of the 
profession ... 

Harry E, Fry 
Advertising-Publicity Manager 
North American Philips C ompany, Inc. 
New York City 
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I have been a reader of the JourNAL 
for several years and wish to congratu- 
late you on the many fine articles, par- 
ticularly those regarding the professional 
standing of the public relations field, 
which have been featured in the last few 
months, 

BROwN 
Colonial Williamsburg 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Improved! 


The new Pusiic RELATIONS JOURNAL 
is by far and away a much improved job. 
... you and all who worked on it deserve 
congratulation, If anything like the rate 
of progress can be kept up, the Society’s 
aims should stand a far better chance of 
realization within our lifetime. If there 
is any way I can be helpful on the edi- 
torial side, please do not hesitate to call 
on me. 

Henry H. Urrows 
Harvey Farm 
New Milford, Connecticut 


We would like to commend you for 
the improved format of the Pusiic RE- 
LATIONS JOURNAL. You have done an out- 
standing job in designing and editing an 
excellent publication. Keep up the good 
work, 

MARVIN E. NARRAMORE 


Managing Director 
Feed Institute, Inc. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Invited reading 


I am all enthusiasm over it! It really 
looks like a national magazine now. It’s 
snappy from front to back, invited read- 
ing through its attractive layout, and 
carries a wallop in its advertising pages. 

Rex HARLow 
President 
Public Relations Institute of the West 
Palo Alto, California 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


Public Relations—Publicity 


Woman, broad experience in free-lance 
writing, journalism, public speaking, radio, 
speakers bureaus. Qualifies for broad PR, 
publicity or house organ editorial posi- 
tion. Box W-10. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WOMAN, experi- 
enced many fields. Gov't. bureau and 
Washington press contact. Skills include 
sales promotion, product publicity, re- 
search. Able writer and newswoman. Avail- 
able permanent staff member or one- 
woman department. Box B-10. 


Publicity—Assistant Secretary 


Experience in top PR agency as assistant 
on national accounts. Also magazine and 
social psychological research background. 
Capable in writing and contact work. Rad- 
cliffe, Phi Beta Kappa. Box S-10. 


PUBLICITY, PR . . . solid background in 
writing, sales, labor relations, advertising, 
management. Recreation director. Age 29, 
married. Will relocate East Coast. Box Z-10. 


MEMBER PRSA-—former sales and ad- 
vertising manager, also strong in publicity, 
currently PR counsel. Experienced in stock- 
holder, employee, labor, consumer, sup- 
plier, community, trade, and government 
relations. Seeking PR position with top 
management potential in progressive com- 
pany. Married, 34, BA in Social Sciences. 
Box R-10. 


Future in PR 


Wanted by promotion-wise veteran, 25, 
married. 3% yrs. advertising, radio and TV 
trade magazine and newspaper background. 
Outstanding writer, features, releases, re- 
search. Able photographer. Will relocate. 
Box F-10. 


But Why . . . PR? 


Sensitized to all phases radio broadcasting, 
promotion, advertising. Wrote promotional 
campaign for Kaiser-Frazer Corp. Univ. of 
Denver graduate; M.A. Columbia Univ. 
Student of group dynamics. Diligent, mar- 
ried, 26. Resume Available. Box B-10. 
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Many Public Relations 
Men Still Wanted To Know 


(about cotton, that is, suh) 


During the past two months we've been listing here some material we've published about 
“America’s greatest agricultural industry” (quotes and emphasis ours). We thought public 
relations people would like to know about cotton —and we were right. 

Whether they wanted to build a background file of information for their clients or company 
—or whether they wanted to satisfy their own thirst for facts about this important subject — 
we don’t claim to know — but they do want to know more about cotton. 

_ Like before, we've still got the information ready for you. Tell the man what you want on 
the coupon provided below. It’s yours — free. 


gee THE STORY OF COTTON-—From field to fin- gee CATALOG OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
ished product, a 24-page vest-pocket story in ON COTTON AND COTTON PRODUCTS— 
text and pictures. A 20-page compilation of educational mate- 
rials on cotton and cottonseed products. Basis 
for building a complete cotton reference file. 


COTTON COUNTS ITS CUSTOMERS-—Tech- 
nical booklet on cotton consumption—market Bee COTTON QUIZ—16 pages of cotton facts in 


information every PR man working on textile capsule form. 


accounts should have. wae COTTON AND YOU-—4-page folder of facts. 

wae COTTON . . . YOUR BUSINESS—BIG BUSI- 

ge DISCOVERING COTTON — 40-page manual NESS—20 illustrated pages telling cotton’s im- 

comparing cotton and other fibers with research portance to the nation.—The industry’s needs 
findings written in layman’s language—wash- and accomplishments. 


ability, absorbency, wet and dry strength, 
wearing qualities, flexibility, etc. 


gee COTTON IN BRIEF—14-page booklet giving 
basic characteristics of cotton fiber and fabrics 
in abbreviated form. Especially good if you 


gee 1949 ANNUALREPORT—NATIONAL COT- have textile or allied accounts. 
TON COUNCIL-—100 illustrated pages on the Wae~ THE HISTORY OF COTTON TEXTILES—Car- 
PR program of a united cotton industry build- toon treatment of cotton textile history from 
ing markets for its products. pre-revolutionary days to the present. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 18 


National 
a i 0 n a Mempuis 1, TENNESSEE 
Gentlemen: 
otto i Thank you for your free offer. Please send me 


MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE Street & N 
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Circle These Dates Now! 


The highlights of the public relations year. Plan now to 
attend the Third Annual Conference of the Public Relations 
Society of America — a session devoted to inspiration, fellow- 


ship, and brasstacks discussions of importance to everyone in 


public relations. 


3rd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
DECEMBER 3, 4, 5 
The Waldorf-Astoria 


New York City 
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